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SCOTCH FORCING GARDENER. | 


INTRODUCTION. 


IS branch of Gardening certainly favours 
more of luxury than any other, at ſame time it 
| muſt be allowed to be a moſt rational amuſement, 
profit and pleaſure being in ſome meaſure blended 
; together. 
Hereby are not only the moſt rare European 
plants, but alſo thoſe of Africa, Aſia, and America, 
cultivated and brought to very conſiderable perfec- 
tion, and to the intimate acquaintance of the Bo- 
taniſt, who, otherwiſe, would be obliged to place 
| Implicit confidence in the authors of diſtant coun- 


tries, or take expenſive voyages to enable him fully - f 
; to purſue his ſtudies. 1 


Hereby, alſo, are the fineſt fruits of France, Spain, 
Italy, Perſia, and the Weſt Indies, cultivated and 


brought 
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brought to early perfection in our Northern Clime, 


which, otherwiſe, would be known by name only. 

What are reckoned luxuries when firſt introduced, 
are by uſe converted into neceffaries. Witneſs cof- 
fea, tea, ſugar, &c. which, although lately introdu- 


ced, were they prohibited, would not only be miſ- 
ſed, but even longed for ys the loweſt claſles of the 


community. 
May not the wealthy eat a melon, peach, bunch of 


grapes, or pine apple, with as much propriety as 
drink a bottle of port, claret, champaign, or madei- 
ra? Are they not, if well ripened, equally whole- 
ſome? Have they not the moſt rational amuſement 
In the production of them? And does it not, to the 


contemplative mind, afford a ſource of real pleaſure? 


We are certainly juſtified in thinking ſo, by re- 
collection of the many extenſive additions and im- 
provements which have lately taken place in this 
elegant branch of horticulture, 


- Nevertheleſs, there is ſtill ample room * im- | 


provement, which in a ſcience ſo complicated, muſt 
neceſſarily happen for a confiderable length of time 


after introduction. It is even probable, that this 


branch, in reſpect of improvement, is but in a ſtate 
of infancy. And this ſuppoſition ariſes by conſider- 
ing the many opinions and ideas entertained by pro- 


feſſional men on this ſubject; r until thoſe of any 
ſcience, 
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 feience are agreed, reſpecting points of the firſt con« 
' ſequence, perfection cannot be ſuppoſed near. 
A ſettled plan of conſtructing hot-houſes, &c. is 
| by no means yet fixed, moſt gardeners and hot. 
houſe builders differing in ſome point or other. This 
is an article of importance, and there are extremes 
which ſhould be avoided. But it would appear, the 
failure of ſucceſs in this ſpecies of horticulture is leſs 
in conſequence of improper conſtruc̃tion of the houſe, 
than in the preparation of proper ſoil, and the ge- 
neral management; ſince in ſome inſtances we find 
excellent crops produced in houſes very indifferently 
| conſtrufted; and in others, very indifferent crops, 
in houſes well conſtrued. 13 \ 
Situation is alſo a material point. 7 kong hots 
houſe ſhould be placed, if not in a ſheltered, at leaſt 
ina dry one, or which 1 is + capable of being render · 
ed ſo. 
It is alſo of i importance to ie a perfe& command 
of fire-heat. For this purpoſe reſpe& muſt be had 
to proportioning the content of the houſe, to the 
power of the furnace or furnaces, and that too, ac- 
cording to the purpoſe for which it is appropriated, 
as, whether it be a Pinery, Vinery, or Peach-houſe, 
and if either of the latter, whether it be intended tor 
[3 early or late forcing. 
"/* | But there are thoſe who lay more than ſufficient 


ſtreſy 


/ 
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ſtreſs on this ſubject. Thinking, perhaps, to demon- 


ſtrate, that by building a capacious houſe, with a 
furnace leſs than another would adviſe, or which in 


the end is found neceſſary, how great a faving there 
might be of fuel. | 


Of this, however, experience bas convinced me, 


chat by allotting ſpace which a furnace cannot well 

command, inſtead of being a ſaving, is a great waſte 
of fuel. Nor ſhall the gardener ever have ſucceſs, 
but with much difficulty. 


For inſtance, if a furnace ſhall be placed at one 


end of a capacious houſe, which with difficulty can 
be raiſed to the degree required on a ſcale hung in 
the middle, will not the end of the houſe whereat 
the furnace is placed, be over-heated? and, will the 
other end ever riſe to the degree required, before all 


other parts of the houſe be over. heated? Is not this 


both a waſte of fuel, and thwarting of intention? 


And what faving i is there in the firſt outſet ? or ra- 


ther, what wa/te is there by rending the furnace and 


flue with immoderate heat? Is there an inch of flue 


tefs {— There is, to be ſure, a grate and furnace more, 


which may coſt ſome forty or fifty ſhillings ; but 


which will, in one ſeaſon, be repaid by the ſaving in 


fuel. Nor will either flue or furnace require any re- 


pair ſor many years afterwards. 


But, laying all conſideration of expence aſide, if it 
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is found that a hot-houſe ſhall be more ſteadily 
wrought with two furnaces than with one, Why not 
erect two? Does the trifling ſum of a few ſhillings in 
any meaſure weigh with the inſurance of ſucceſs, in 


the production of good crops ? 


I do not here preſume, that for every hot-houſe 
there are to be two furnaces erected. I would be un- 


derſtood as ſpeaking of /arge houſes, that is, grape 
and pine houſes above forty feet 1 in length, and peach 


houſes above fifty, &c. But for a full explanation of 


my ideas on this ſubject, I beg to refer the reader to 
the accompanying plates and their explanations. 


Forcing, that is, producing flowers and fruits 1 in 


hot houſes at an untimely ſeaſon, is attended with 
more or leſs ſucceſs, according to the nearneſs we ap- ; 
proach nature in the proceſs. 


Hence the neceſſity of introducing the impoſed cli- 


mate, as it were by ſtealth, admitting air freely, un- 


leſs of an impure nature, and making artificial dews 


and ſhowers to nouriſh and refreſh, not wy the root, 
but alſo the foliage. 


Alſo, as the plants are forced out of their natural 


| inclinations in great meaſure, do not perſpire ſo co- 
piouſly, nor have an opportunity of imbibing nutri- 


tive matter from the natural atmoſphere in ſuch quan- 


Uty as if growing in the open air, of compoſing a 


richer 
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richer and deeper body of ſoil, for the ſupport of Ve- 
getable life, than otherwiſe would be required. 
„ I the cultivation of exotic plants and fruits in hot- 
Houſes, regard muſt be had to the climate of their na- 
tivity; and the beſt endeavours be uſed to imitate it 
in the hot · houſe; introducing the natural changes of 
the ſeaſons with equal care. 
5 This, however, is done with conſiderable difficulty, 7 
dlzts may be conceived by conſidering the difference of 
* Htitude, and the variation of the ſun's altitude 
72 throughout the ſeaſon, which is greater a as we ap- 
proach the pole. 
Hence the difference of trouble attending early and . 
5 late forcing. And hence, alſo, the difference of in- 
=_ . jury done the plants in the operation; and, that they 
„„ may ſuſtain the leſs, the neceſſity of a more moderate 
treatment in the one than the other. The one is 


* . 
n 1 en * 
* 


Friving, the other feriving hard againſt the ſtream. 
Sudden checks of anykind are to be avoided, parti- 
„ while the bloom or fruit is in a tender and 
infant ſtate, otherwiſe diſappointments may be appre- 


hended. This is to be more particularly attended to —M 
in the forcing of one, than other fruits ; being more „ 
1 impatient of ſudden changes 1 in the climate, particu- 


larly while /etting and toning. 
For the production of fruits in a high ſtate of fla- 


your and perfection, a large and free circulation of 
freſh 
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freſh air, as they approach maturity, is eſſential. Al- 


ſo denying in great meaſure, the quantity of water 
the plants may ſeem to crave, that the fruit be not 
rendered inſipid by the plants imbibing too much of 
of that element; which, however, at all other times, 
' ſhould be freely beſtowed according to the nature of 
the plant in queſtion. 


Finally, forcing of any kind being an outrage done 


f nature, the more we avoid 1 it the greater will be the 
ſucceſs. She ſhould be kindly aſſiſted, nor ſpurred, 
; nor thwarted, when it can be avoided. 


Hence the neceſſity of the niceſt obſervation i in dif. 


covering the natural inclinations of the different 


plants, and which ſhould be kindly treated and en· 
| couraged, on all occaſions, 
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45 PARA U s. 


HIS + delideus dm: vholevoins vegetable being 
required in moſt families at an early ſeaſon, 
the forcing of it is pretty generally underſtood ; yet, 
for the ſake of thoſe who may not have had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing the common methods practiſed, and 
on account of ſome ſucceſsful experiments 1 have 
made in this branch of forcing, I hope what I have 
to advance on this ſubje& wall both be dcoeprable and 
uſeful to my readers. 


? 


'WHzxs there is not the conveniency 1 a forcing 
pit, (See Plate I. Fig. 1.) a frame and lights, ſuch 
as is uſed for melons, muſt be employed : but I have 
found by experience that a flued pit is much to be 
preferred; as in it you can produce your graſs of a 
much better colour, and higher Havour, than on a 
. hot- bed. 
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It alſo frequently occurs, in large families, and 
where much company is kept, that the gardener is 
put to a nonplus, by not being timeouſly adviſed that 
ſuch articles are wanted. The conveniency of a pit 
will be found to be a great relief in this reſpect; as 
it is much eaſier (by aid of the flues) to forward or 
protract the growth of the plants here, than in a com- 
mon hot-bed: on the one hand, if the plants are ad- 
vancing too rapidly, you are under the neceſſity of 

cooling the bed in a certain degree; and, on the 

other, if they are not advancing ſo faſt as you could 
wiſh, you are under the neceſlity of applying linings, 

which is attended with much trouble and loſs of 
time. be | 
A pit twenty-five or e feet long, and fix vide, 
and wich one fire can perfectly command, is ſuffi- 
cient to force Aſparagus to ſerve a large family from 
November to May in a conſtant and regular fucceſ- 
ſion: after which, it may be advantageouſly employ- 
ed in raiſing a late crop of melons or cucumbers, or 
in ſtriking young pine-apple plants, &c.— But, as 
there may be many who may not have, the conve- 
niency of a pit, I ſhall firſt treat of the method of 
forcing Aſparagus on a dung hot-bed, and then in 
byes i according to my mode of practice 


Fir; hag let it 3 that you have a 
good ſtock of roots, not younger than four years, 
nor older than ſeven or eight, which, by being co- 
vered with liiter, &c. you can have acceſs to, in caſe 
of froſt, at any time; and alſo, that you are required 
to have Aſparagus on the table againſt a certain day, 
* 


* # 


* 


* 


ſuppoſe the firſt of December Xx. About the firſt of ; 


November, let a ſufficient quantity of ſtable dung be 
ſhaken up, to heat and ſweeten, for a three light box; 


and after it has lain for ſix or eight days, let it be turn- 


ed over; and ſhaken well up a ſecond time ; in which 
ſtate let it lie four or five days more : by which time 


It will be ready for building the bed. This muſt be 
done, in the common way, to the height of four feet 
in the back, and three in front, and about a foot 


larger than the frame all round. Level it well; and 
cover the whole with ſquares of turf, cut ſo as to join 


again exactly; which lay green ſide down, and ſmooth 


well with the back of the ſpade: Place the frame 


' thereon ; which ſhould be thirty inches deep in the 
back, and twenty in front: in which lay dry, well 
reduced old tan, to the thickneſs of ſix or eight 
inches; which alſo level, and gently ſmooth with the 


ſpade: 


3 It may be new to ſome, that, by cutting over all the ſtalks 
of aſparagus about the end of May, or beginning of June, it 


will put forth fine graſs i in Autumn ; which, if the ſeaſon hap- 
pens to be fine, will continue till the middle or latter end of 
November. This is the reaſon I have fixed on the firſt of De- 
cember fot forced aſparagus being required, as above: but I 
do not mean that this is to be conſidered as a rule. Some- 
times it may be required much ſooner, and ſometimes not 
till Chriſtmas.— I beg leave to obſerve here, that, where there 


is a great ſtock of aſparagus, it is a good way to cut over a 


part in May or June, to come in in Autumn: but let not the 
gardener expect any more good from the graſs ſo cut, as ſome 
pretend ;—it is a ſpecies of forcing, and conſequently muſt ex- 
hauſt nature. 


42 | Your 
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. Your roots being ready, (which ſhould be taken 
up with great care) proceed to lay them (crowns up) 
as cloſe as they will lie together; endeavouring to 
keep them as level as poſſible, and diveſting them of 
all che old hulm and rotten roots, Cover the whole 
with the fame old tan, to the thickneſs of three inches; ; 
and put on the lights. 
The bed will begin to heat in e hours; 
and muſt then have air admitted to paſs off any ſteam 
that may ariſe, which will, however, be inconſidera- 
ble, 1 preſume. Indeed, the only cauſe of turhng 
the ſurface is to prevent the ſteam; which, if careful- 
ly done, will have the deſired effect; yet, it ſometimes 
happens that there will be a little, eſpecially if the 
dung did not undergo a proper fermentation : but, 
until the graſs begin to appear, it is not of great 
conſequence if there is a little ſteam in the frame; 
nor, providing there is not much ſteam, whether it 
has any air admitted or not. But, from the mo- 
ment the buds begin to peep through, the greateſt 
attention maſt be paid to prevent ſteam; which is 
lure to give the graſs a very diſagreeable flavors and 
bad colour. In order to prevent the graſs drawing 
up weak, a large portion of air muſt be admitted 
every day, if the weather be not ſtormy; and a little 
air ſnould alſo be left at night, while the bed has a 
rank heat in it. Farenheit's thermometer ſhould not 
fland above 50 at any time, unleſs in ſan-ſhine, and 
then not above 60. By the above rule, it will ea- 
fily be ſeen whether matting at night is neceſſary, and 
to what extent; therefore, I ſhall ſay no more on 
that head : but the artiele ſteam muſt be farther con- 


idered, 


old hell 


puns 
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ſidered, and indeed kept in view till it is entirely ſup- 
preſſed. If, then, by leaving a little air at each light 
in the night, does not completely draw off the ſteam 
and damp, recourſe muſt be had to boring the bed; 
which is done by thruſting a large ſtick (ſuch as the 
handle of a fork, &c.) into the ſides and ends in fix or 
eight places, leſs or more, according to the heat of 
the bed. The holes ought to be kept open, by prob- 
ing them every day, as long as there is any ſteam in 
the bed; and then cloſed, to prevent it from cooling 
too much. 

T have ſeldom found it Abceſhry to une Aſparagus 
beds; yet ſometimes, in a ſtorm, it is requiſite. This 
ſhould be done with caution; and never more than 
one ſide at a time. Let the dung for this purpoſe be 

prepared 1 in the ſame manner as for the bed, at firſt; 
then cut, with a ſharp ſpade or dung. knife, the part 
you intend to line, perpendicularly by the ſide of the 

frame: reject the tan and turf, and the reſt may be 
_ uſed along with the new dung, unleſs very much 
waſted: From twenty-four to thirty inches will be 
a ſufficient breadth for the lining; raiſing it to about 
ſix inches above the bottom of the frame, and ob- 
ſerving to tread it well towards the old dung, and 
giving it a conſiderable ſlope on the out-ſide, which 
naturally makes it lean that way. | 
If the lining ſhould raiſe too great a heat in the 

bed, or cauſe any ſteam, you muſt draw it off, as di- 

rected above; and, when it has done ſubſiding, let 

it be turfed in the ſame way as the bed was. 
Water has not yet been ſpoken- of; and I can 

e though frivolouſſy, afſert, that I have fre- 

A 3 quently 
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quently produced a whole crop of Aſparagus without 
either earth or water.” This, however, is not al- 
ways the caſe, nor is it deſirable; as, if a little water 
is not required, the dung muſt be in too moiſt a ſtate, 


and conſequently too much noxious vapour muſt have 
attended the whole proceſs. It will be adviſable, how- 


ever, to be ſparing in the uſe of that element; as, at 
this ſeaſon of the year, and in this country, we have 
but too much cauſe to lament the abſence of that lu- 


minary which is the very eſſence of vegetation. 


When the buds have advanced to the length of | 


three inches above the ſurface, they are then fit for 
cutting, as, by that time, they will be ſix inches in 
whole: and that operation muſt be performed with 
great care, as the buds will riſe very thick. The tan 


being of a looſe nature, there is no difficulty of thruſt- 
ing down the finger and thumb to the crown of the 


root; and, as forced roots are of no uſe afterwards, : 


I prefer twiſting off the bud to cutting it, leaſt the 


others that are riſing ſhould be injured. 


A three light frame (which is nelly. ten or 


twelve feet long, and five or fix broad) will contain 
a number of roots; and, after it is fairly begun, will 


produce an ordinary diſh every day for fifteen or 
twenty days. If, therefore, a ſucceſſion of graſs is 


required, it will be neceſlary to make up a ſecond 


bed about eight or ten days after the firſt, and a third 
about three weeks after the ſecond ; which laſt time 
will be about a medium for each ſucceſſive bed : but 
of this the operator will be the beſt judge; as much 
depends on the ſtrength and quality of the roots, and 
the — of the family. 5 


In 


In many places, it is probable, there may not be 
ſuch a thing as old tan; as a ſubſtitute, I would re- 
commend light, ſandy, mixed with a fourth part of 
vegetable, mould. Indeed I am convinced, that en- 
tire vegetable mould from decayed tree leaves would 
be the beſt of all for forcing Aſparagus in : but this 
I do not know from practice; as I have always found 
that article too precicus an ingredient for other more 
valuable purpoſes, to laviſh it on the forcing of Aſpa- 
ragus. But, to wave that conſideration, I do not 
think it very material in what kind of mould it is 
forced, providing it be light enough; as I am con- 
vinced, from long obſervation, that the roots draw 
no ſort of nouriſhment from the mould, a [mell de- 
gree of moiſture being all chat is neceſſary to the pro- 
duction of their buds, after which the roots periſh. 
The only reaſon of my uſing old tan was, the ſcarcity 
of light, or vegetable mould, and the plenty of the 
former (otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs) article. But this 
much I can affirm, that, by uſing the tan, you may 
produce your buds five or fix days ſooner, in as great 
perfection, and with a better colour, (providing it 
be uſed 9 dry,) than with mould of any 
kind. 


1 come now to the forcing of Aſparagus in flued 
pits; which, in my opinion, is by far the moſt eli- 
gible method. I would not wiſh to infer from this, 
that any gentleman ought to be at the expence of 
erecting a pit ſolely for the forcing of this article. 
A pit ſuch as is repreſented by Fig. 1. Plate I. will 
completely anſwer this, as well as many other pur- 

A 4 poles : : 
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poles : and the trifling conſumpt of fuel, even where 
it is moſt valuable, ought not to deter any, who are 
lovers of gardening, have fine gardens and hot-houles, 
and require Aſparagus, French beans, ſallads, &c. at 
an early ſeaſon, from building ſo uſeful a compart- 
ment in the forcing garden. Farther, if a ſcrupulous 
attention is paid to the deſign in general, particularly 
to the conſtruction of the fire place and flues, I can 


be bold enough to afſert, that it will give more ſatis- 
faction to the gardener than any hot - bed whatever, 
and in the end vill be a ſaving to the proprietor Fi. 


The pit (See the plan) is about four feet in the 
back, and three in the front, deeper than the bottom 
of the flues: which great depth is made on the pre- 
ſumption that it may be frequently uſed for pine- apple 


plants; but, were it to be uſed for Aſparagus . 
half the depth would be ſufficient. 


It i is immaterial whether the my Is entirely filled 4 
| with 


* In the conſtruction of this kind of pit, as will be ſeen by 
5 the plate, the firſt courſe of the flue runs along the front, the 
bottom of which is about the ground level; and, as the outer 
wall of the flue i is only a brick on bed, it is obvious, that early 
cellery, carrots, lettuce, radiſh, cauliflower, &c. &c. ſown on 
a well prepared border about two feet broad, immediately ad- 
Joining the breaſt of the pit, would reap infinite advantage 
from the flue. At the time of any operation within the pit, 

a broad plank, ſupported 'by bricks, &c. would defend the 
crop on the border from injury. This hint is not from ſpecu- 
lation; T have practiſed it for many years; and would feriouſly 
adviſe every gardener to do ſo on all occafions, where it will 
anſwer, as I have always found the plants ſo raiſed, to be pre- 
ferable to thoſe raiſed o on hot. beds. 


- 
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with tan or not; I have frequently uſed three Wunde 


ſtable dung, prepared in the ſame manner as for a 


hot-bed, with equal ſucceſs : but have always found 
that the dung is worſe to manage than the tan, as it 

is more liable to heat violently; beſides, from the na- 
ture of the building, there is no poſſibility of draw- 

ing off the rank heat, as in a hot-bed ; for which rea- 
fon, if dung is to be uſed, it ought t to be ſeated | 
more carefully. 


A very ſmall PREY of bottom heat 18 ſufficient 


for the purpoſe ; and, if the pit has been previouſly 


8 employed with young pines, it will require no pre- 


paration whatever for the reception of the aſparagus 
roots, excepting to leyel and put a few inches of very 
rotten tan on the ſurface. But, if melons were the 
laſt thing the pit produced, it will be neceſſary to 


ſtir up the bed about two feet deep, and add a little 
new tan or dung; then level the ſurface with old 
rotten tan, as before. In either caſe, let the ſurface 

be levelled in a floping manner to the ſun, about 


ſix inches above the bottom of the flues, allowing 


for the tan ſettling ſo much; then let the roots be 
placed and covered, as directed for the common hot- 


bed. If the pit is from twenty to thirty feet long, 
one half will be ſuf cient at a time; and, to keep a 


conſtant ſucceſſion, fill the other half in about fifteen 


or twenty days, which will begin to come up before 


the firſt is all uſed; after which, once a month or 
ſix weeks, according to the ſize of the pit and con- 


ſumpt of the family, will be ſufficient, Ul it be fit 


for cutting in the open ground. 8 
Make no fires, if the thermometer ſtand as high 
* ' 94s; | | | , 
7 as 


th Pr EY 
F 


\ 
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as 48 to 50 degrees; and, if neceſſary, cover with 
mats at night; alſo, admit plenty of air through the 
day, if the weather will permit. When it is neceſ- 
ſary to make fires, let it be done with caution: a 
ſmall fire made in the evening will generally ſerve 
the whole night; and it will be unneceſſary to make 


any in the morning, unleſs there is a great ſtorm. 
IJ have ſometimes, however, found it convenient to 
make a ſmall fire in the morning, that I might have 


it in my power to admit air, and at the fame time 
keep up a proper degree of heat. 7H 

Water will be required in a more plentiful depree 
than recommended for the hot-bed, as the fire heat 


will abſorb the moiſture conſiderably. Let a due ob- 


ſervation of the ſtate of the tan, the health of the 
buds, and the diſcretion of the are, . de- 5 
termine that point. 
In filling the firſt end of tha pic a ſecond time with 


5 freſh roots, it will be unneceſſary to ſtir up the tan, bs 
Kc. and perhaps it may be ſo even the third filling: 


but, by keeping a thermometer plunged in the bed, 
or watch ſticks, you will be enabled to judge. At all 


events, there will be no neceſſity of adding freth ma- 


terials; as I haye always found that trenching the 
bed to the depth of two feet, or ſo, has anſwered the 
purpoſe for the whole ſeaſon. 

If dung or oak leaves are uſed, let the bed be turf- 
ed, and at leaſt a foot of very rotten tan or light 
mould laid on, before you place the roots.—This 
precaution is unneceſſary where tan alone is uſed; in 
which caſe, however, not more than an eighth part 
of new tan ought to be trenched in. . 
| CHAPTER 


CHAPTER I, 1 


CUCUMBERS. 


HIS fruit is in ſuch eſtimation, (particularly 


IL. about London,) that the early production of 


a it has of late become an object of contention amongſt | 


gardeners ; which has given riſe to many experi- 
ments for the attainment of their object, viz. to have 


cucumbers on the table in the months of January 


and February. {LIM 
Various are the methods has” have been uſed to 


attain this end in this country; and a few have been 


ſucceſsful, in one or two inſtances : but, the trouble 
and expence attending the operation has been found 


to be far inadequate to the ſatisfaction of the purſuers 


of this truely trivial object. 


The objections to the old. faſhioned method of for- 


Ling Cucumbers and melons on hot. beds compoſed 
5 entirely of dung, are, that the plants are apt to be 
burnt with too violent a heat, and blanched with the 
rank ſteam wherewith theſe beds abound. ——Theſe 


objections, I confeſs, are welghty ; and, I believe, but | 


too well founded in general. But, I have the happi- 
nels to ſay, that I have forced Cucumbers and melons 
theſe twelve years, and (twice excepted) have never 


had my plants Injured 1 in the ſmralleſt degree by too 


violent 
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violent a heat, or too rank a ſteam ; and, if my mode 
of practice, which I ſhall endeavour to explain be- 
low, is punctually followed, I flatter myſelf it will 
be found to be the leaſt perplexing, the leaſt expen- 
five, and the moſt productive of any yet laid before 
= the publie. 
LS | It is ſubject of regret * that Mr M*Phial's method 
„ has failed of the deſired ſucceſs. Nevertheleſs, I be- 
; lieve not many gardeners regret it much; for (the 
; object of trouble aſide) it evidently tends to impove- 
riſh the kitchen garden, by depriving it (at leaſt in a 
FE I ny of Its nne "uy neceſſary Pee 
1 for manure. Ar 
Trials have been made to force theſe fruits on the 
old beds of the former year, by the aid of new li- 
nings. This has alſo failed of ſucceſs; as it hath 
| been found that the old dung contains a more noxi- 
ous damp than that of the new, and the frequent 
loſg of heat in the linings occaſions a conſtant per- 
plexity. The ſame cauſe (too rank a heat and ſteam) 
gave riſe to the trial of this method as the former. 
Late crops of Cucumbers and melons may be raiſed 
with great ſucceſs in flued pits, (I ſpeak experiment- 
ally;) but I have ever found that early ones may be 
much better produced on a dung hot-bed. The 
cauſe is, that theſe plants delight in a mild, moiſt 
heat, and are impatient in a dry, fire heat. The lat- 
ter, however, is of infinite ſervice late in the Au- 
tumn, by drying off the external damp, and haſten- 
ing the maturity of the late fruit. 


_— — 01 
* 


f. 
— D 


Where 
1 For himſelf, 
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Where tanner's bark is plenty, and the more va- 
luable material, dung, is ſcarce; thaſe fruits may be 

ſucceſsfully produced by compoſing the bed of bark, 
with as much dung or litter as will ſuffice to build 
the out · ſides; or by building retaining walls of brick, 
ſtone, turf, &c. and fitting the frame thereto: but 
care ought to be taken that the roots of the plants, 
at no ſtage of their growth, touch the bark, which 
never fails to canker them. 

It is a practice with many to /; nk their dads or 
at leaſt partly ſo ; and this is generally done with too 
little diſcrimination. I am far from difapproving of 
the practice, providing it can be done with propriety, 

as it gives a degree of neatneſs to that department of 
the garden: but this ought to be a fecondary conſi- 
deration; for, if the ſituation is naturally damp, and 
care is not taken to render it perfectly dry, diſap- 
pointments will We attend the labours of the 
gardener. FOE 

It is cuſtomary, in this country, (Scotland, ) to 

prepare ſeed beds for Cucumbers about the middle of 


1 December, or firſt of January. The latter time J 


prefer, but moſt of all the firſt of February ; ; as I have 
often myſelf, and ſeen others, been put to more trou- 
ble and perplexity with a ſeed bed at that early ſeaſon, 
than with all the reſt of the framing for the whole ſea- 
| ſon thereafter, and all to no purpoſe : for experience 
ſhe ws that plants * fown about the firſt of February 


will 


I wiſb to be underſtood as ſpeaking al. are may 
be many exceptions: I alſo mean N of the ſame ſort. 
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will ſucceed better, and produce fruit ſooner, than 
thoſe ſown at any period preceding. | 
Some xraiſe ſeedling Cucumbers and melons in pine 
ſtoves, dry ſtoves, early-forcing houſes, &c. and tranſ- 
plant them into dung hot-beds. But, it muſt be con- 
fefled, they are not equal to thoſe raiſed in a ſeed bed 
prepared for the purpoſe; às in the one they are 
but a ſecondary object, whereas in the other they are 
the principal; baden there is a great tort of 
climate. 18 
Cucumbers are often piotdiced with fecha in 

boxes placed in the pine ſtove, &c. at an early ſea- 
ſon: but, as the heat of the ſtove is not regulated for 
their ſakes, it may be unneceſſary to ſay more on that 
head, than that they ſhould be placed in the moſt airy 
ſituation, filled with rich TED how co] and any re- 
freſhed with water: 


Had premilee this much, I ſhall proceed to 
treat on the culture of the Cucumber on a dung hot- 
bed; and that on the ſuppoſition of their being (or 
rather to be) ſown on the firſt of February. 
On or about the twentieth of January, let a ſuſſi. 
cient quantity of the very beſt mixed ſtable dung be 
thrown together in a heap to ſweeten, which let lie 
for five or fix days; and then turn it over and ſhake 
it well up in a ſecond heap; in which condition let 
it lie till the firſt day of February, when it will be 
ready for building the bed; which J ſnall W is 
for a one light box of any ſize. 
Proceed to build the bed; obſerving to keep it at 
leaſt eighteen inches larger than the box all around, 
| 7 and 
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and to the height of five feet in the back, and four in 
the front; obſerving to beat it well with the fork as 
you proceed; and, if the dung is very littery, tread it 
equally once or twice. When at the height, let it be 
carefully turfed in the ſame way as directed for the 
aſparagus bed: place the frame thereon; in which 
lay ſea or pit ſand of the fineſt quality, previouſly ren- 
dered perfectly dry, in a floping manner correſpon- 
ding with the light, and to within fix inches of it; 
over this lay two inches of light ſandy loam, of any 
kind. Then, in a garden pot or pan, about fix inches 
diameter, filled with entire vegetable * mould from 
decayed tree leaves, ſow your ſeeds, and cover them 
with half an inch of the ſame. Plunge the pot or pan 
to the brim, in the centre of the bed the one way, 
and at a foot from the back the other. Put on the 
light; and cover at night with a double mat. = 
The bed will begin to heat in twenty-four hours, 
and muſt then have a little air admitted by tilting the 
back of the light an inch or ſo; and the front half as 
muck +, in order to paſs off any noxious vapour that 
may have ariſen. Let the frame be matted every 
night at ſun- ſet, and uncovered by eight in the morn- 4 
ing, or ſooner, if the ſtate of the weather will permit; 785 [ 1 
and, from the moment the plants begin to appear, as | 1 
due attention ought to be paid to this article as that 1 


* The method of preparing this mould will be treated of in Bl 
another part of this work, 155 5 70 1 


—__ This rule ought always to be obſerved, unleſs the ſeverity 
of froſty winds renders it hurtful to the plants. 


* 
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of air and water, Every gardener has to lament, that, 
in this country, and at this ſeaſon of the year, our 
days are not only ſhort, but dull and hazy,- io a de. 


gree that is but little known or felt in our ſiſter coun- 


try; and it follows, that the leaſt neglect in admitting 
the rays of light, which is ſo neceſſary to the health 


and vigour of the plants, 18; ſtriftly ſpeaking, unpar- 
donable. A little kindly ſteam i in the morning is a 


good ſymptom; but this ought never to be encourag- 


ed to any great extent: J never wiſh to ſee more 


ſteam in the bed in the morning, than what entirely 


re with the firſt hour after the frame has been 


uncovered *. Examine the bottom of the pot or pan 

. frequently ; I jars if the heat ſhould riſe too violently; 
raiſe them a little, to prevent their young fibres from 
being ſcorched; and, if neceſſary, place it entirely on 

the ſurface; and, if requiſite, give a little water, which 

ſhould have ſtood in the frame, or any ether place of 


equal temperature, for ſeveral hours before. 


When the plants have arrived at the height of a· 
out two inches, they will be. fit to prick out into 
nurſing pots, which ſhould be about four inches dia- 
meter, and about the ſame depth. Put them into the 


ſame mould they were fown in, and three or four in 


a pot, placing them as far apart in the pot as poſſible; 


and ſettle the whole with a little water. Plunge them 


to the brim in the bed again, which ſhauld previouſly | 
„ | "uy 


* In treating of the cultivation of aſparagus on a dung h6t- | 


bed, I have given ample directions for drawing off the rank 
team; which I hope will ſuffice the reader for that operation, 
when er in hot-beds, at any time. 
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be worked over the whole depth of the land, and a- 
bout two inches of the ſame ſandy loam laid on the 
ſurface, as at firſt. Attend to them in the articles of 


air, ſteam, and water, duly, while they remain here, 
| according to the ſtate of the weather; and frequent- 
ly examine the bottom of the pots, leaſt their roots . 
| ſhould be ſcorched. | 
In the mean time, let dung be in preparation for a 
one, two, or three light frame, or more, according to 
the quantity required, in the manner directed above; 
and, when the plants have each got four rough leaves, 
let the bed or beds be built for their reception, in the 
ſame manner as directed for the ſeed bed. If, from 
the ſtate of the dung, you have reaſon to dread its 
1 heating too violently, let the beds be turfed all over, 
as before directed; but, if it has undergone a proper 
fermentation; a large round turf placed in the mid- 
dle of each light, exactly under where the plants are 
to be placed, will generally anſwer the purpoſe. But, 
previous to the turf being laid on, (in the latter caſe,) 
let the ſurface of the dung be covered, to the thick- 


neſs of half a foot, with light ſand; or well-rotten old 


tan, which ſhould be tendered perfeftly dry before- 
| hand. : 
Put on the frame * 4d lights, ind cover at t night - 
with matts; to draw up the heat; which when it has 
arrived at a moderate degree, let three wheel-barrow 


3 = loads 


* The frame ought to be thirty inches s deep in back, and 
twenty in front. 


n 
2 — 
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loads of mould * be ſpread equally over each light- 
| breadth of the bed. In twenty-four hours after, the 

bed will be fit for the reception of the plants. But, 
previous to planting, gather up a ſufficient quantity 
of the mould, from the ſurface of the bed, to raiſe hills, 
exactly above each turf, or in the middle of each light, 
to within five or ſix inches of the glaſs, and the 
| breadth of ten or twelve inches at the top. Make a 
hole in each to receive the ball entire, (which muſt 
be carefully taken out of each pot,) and to the level 
of the ſurface of the hill; and fettle the whole with a 
little aired water. 

On the preſumption, that the ins: fleam, airing, 

and watering, ſhall be regulated according to the di- 

rections already given, the ſtate of the weather, and 

the vigour of the plants, till they begin to ſhew fruit; 
I ſhall ſay no more on that head at preſent, but ſhall 

return to it after having confidered the article prun- 

ing or ſtopping. That it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary (as 

ſome pretend) to pick out the heart-bud when the 
plant hath formed its rough leaves, I can by no means 
ſubſcribe to; for, from the moſt minute obſervation, 
and the faireſt trials, which I have repeatedly made, 1 
am convinced it is of no manner of conſequence whe- 

ther the bud is picked out or not: I ſeldom think 

of picking or FO till the 3 begins to put 
forth 


* Three fourths of the richeſt black loam that can be got, 
(from a paſture if poſſible,) and one fourth of vegetable mould 
from decayed tree leaves, mixed well with a competent ſhare 
of ſtable dung, is what L have uſed for years with great ſuc- 
<els. 
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forth runners or vines, nor even (unleſs it happens 
to put forth too few to furniſh its ſide of the frame) = 
till I perceive the rudiment of the fruit. It is then -- 
time to ſtop thoſe vines which have fruit ſhewn : but 
the others may be ſuffered to run to the length of fix 
or eight joints; and ſhould then be ſtopped, to cauſe 
them put forth fertile ones, which they will ſeldom | 
fail of doing if the plants are healthy. 
If an extraordinary quantity of male bloſſom ſhould 
appear, let a part of it be gently rubbed off with 
the finger * and thumb; but I do not approve of this 
being done when an ordinary ſhew of theſe bloſſoms 
only appear. Nature ſhould be kindly aſſiſted; but 
= neither ſpurred nor thwarted, where it can be avoid - 
, ed. When the female bloſſoms are ſufficiently ad- 
 vanced, let them be carefully impregnated with the 1 
ſtrongeſt and moſt healthy of the males, which will — 
greatly promote the ſwelling of the fruit. And let it I 
be here obſerved, that, if the fruit or female bloom 
is not impregnated with the male, it will not ripen its 
| ſeed although the fruit may ſwell to a good ſize, 
and be very fit for the table: and although it often , 
happens that the farina of the male is carried, by in- TR 4 
ſects, &c. and the wind paſſing through the frame, to * 
the object of its deſtination, yet it is a ſurer way to 
B2 be 


. 4 1 —_—_ * 
7 ow I 
PEN Nr Ty 


* I would PIs dbforve, that the knife ought never ; t6 be 
employed in the pruning of Cucumbers and melons, unleſs in 
cutting out any ſtrong old vines; and as nothing 1 is more brittle 
than the leaves of theſe plants, when in a healthy ſlate, they 
ought to be handled at all times with the greateſt care and de- 
licacy. 


F 
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be at the trifling trouble of doing it with the hand, 
as handſome ſet fruit can be ſet aſide for ſeed with a 
greater degree of certainty. | 

If no accident hath happened the plants, they will 
have made good progreſs before the bed has in any 


great degree loſt its heat, and indeed generally a few 


of the firſt ſet fruit are cut * by that time; which, ſup- 
poſing the bed was built about the middle of Februa- 
ry, and the plants planted about the twenty-third or 


twenty-fourth, ſhould be fit for cutting by the middle 


or latter end of March, if the weather has been tolera- 
bly favourable. If the heat has by this time conſider- 
ably decreaſed, let preparations be made for lining the 
back and both ends, by flightly fermenting a quanti- 


ty of freſh ſtable dung, and mixing it, in the opera- 


tion, with the old ſide and ends of the bed; which 
fet be cut off in the manner as directed for the aſpa- 


ragus bed, (See page 5,) and let it be made up as it 
ſfubſides: after which, cover it with turf or mould. 


And the frame muſt be raiſed with bricks or tyles oc- 


caſionally, as the plants advance in ſtrength ; fo as to 


keep the glaſs free of the foliage. By this time, alſo, 


the hills will require to be enlarged; as the roots will 


have made great progreſs. Therefore, let the ſurface 
of the bed be forked up with a ſmall hand-fork (ſuch 
as | is uſed for l _ pots, &c. ) to the depth : 


00 


» This depends much on the kind of Cucumber ſown ; and, 
as the kinds are now fo numerous, and almoſt every gardener 


having his particular favourite, it might be deemed preſump- 
tuous in me to ſay which ought to be preferred, eſpecially as 


_ many known kinds have an equal title, 


11 r a * 8 
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of the ſurface of the ſand or tan; and, if any of it has 


been burnt, (which I have but twice experienced in 


any hurtful degree,) let it be replaced with freſh 


mould: work gently into the fides of the hills with 
the fork till the roots begin to appear, and, if need- 
ful, pour in a little water: after which, let the whole 


| bed be levelled up to the height of the hills with freſh 


mould of the ſame quality as at firſt *. This opera- 


tion, however, ſhould either be done a few days be- 

fore the application of the linings, or deferred till a 
few days after; that the plants may not experience a 
check, by the bed being cooled both without and 
within at the ſame time. 


The plants will now grow 8 and produce 


fruit in abundance: and muſt forthwith have a large 


ſhare of freſh air every day, encreaſing the quantity 


as the ſeaſon advances; and, when the month of May 


arrives, in fine mild weather the glaſſes may be en- 


tirely taken off in the day time. Let them have large 


and frequent quantities of water given from the roſe 
of a watering pan; taking the advantage of warm 
ſhowers as the ſeaſon advances. Few plants require 
more of this element than the Cucumber; and if it is 

© 7 with: held 


* I have here directed the bed to be earthed entirely up at 


once; which, if the forcing is not begun ſooner than recom- 


mended above, will be found quite ſufficient : but, if the for- 


cing were begun a month or ſix weeks earlier, it would be im- 


prudent to earth up the bed entirely at once, as a ſtronger bed 


and more linings would be required; and, conſequently, the 
riſk of burning the roots would be greater. Fifteen inches 1s 


a good medium for the depth of mould aboye the tan or ſand. 
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with-held, the plants will (to the nice e obſerver) quick- 
ly complain. 


Keep them moderately thin of vines and leaves 


taking care to lay them all out in regular order, and 
not have them croſſing one another. Be alſo careful 
to diveſt them of all withered and damped leaves, 
Kc. It is as obnoxious for a plant as an animal, to 
breathe the air wherein its own corruption is con. 
1 Fe wr eee ee 


About the beginning or middle of April it may be 


neceſſary to line the front of the bed, which let be 


done in the ſame manner as the back and ends; ; but. 
it will be quite unneceſſary to renew theſe, as that of 
the front will throw in a kindly heat, which will laſt 


all that month, : after which bottom heat is of little 
N 1 


As I mean to treat of the raiſing of . in flued = 


pits, when the culture of that plant is treated of, and 
as the treatment of the two plants are ſo nearly ſimi- 
lar; I ſhall only obſerve here, that the ſame mould 


muſt be uſed for the Cucumbers as recommended a. 
bove, and a greater portion. of air and water given 
than for the melons. 


The culture of Cucumbers under hand and bell : 


| glaſſes, although a ſpecies of forcing, being ſo gene- 
rally underſtood, and inſuſceptible of any improve- 


ment; it is unneceſſary to waſte time in ſaying more 
on that head, than that they ſhould be planted in 
mould of the ſame quality as above directed, ſhould 
have plenty water given them in hot weather, and as 
| much 
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much as poſlible defended —— cold and damp in 
Autumn. 

I ſhall conclude this ately by oblerving; that! have 
never known any inſect to infeſt the Cucumber, except 
the aphis, which, in any ſtate or ſituation, is quickly 
deſtroyed by the fumigation of tobacco; a proceſs 
that 4 is — to almoſt every gardener. 


- CHAPTER | 


CHAPTER III. 


CHERRIES. 


8 E C TI 0 N J. 
On the ConftruZtion 9 * man's Heuſe. 


HE production of mis juſtly-eſteemed fruit at 
an early ſeaſon has much obtained of late 
years; inſomuch, that many of our capital gardens 


are furniſhed with a compartment for the purpoſe. 


Theſe are of various conſtructions; occaſioned ſome- 
times by the fancy of the conſtructors, the ſubſer- 


viency to other purpoſes, and the converting of places 
that were originally erected for the production of o- 


ther fruits or plants, to that of the Cherry: in all 


which, where properly managed, it has given gene- 
ral farisfaQion. Conſequently, it might be thought 
ambiguous in me to ſay, that a Cherry houſe ſhould 


be of ſuch and ſuch a conſtruction; nor do I wiſh to 
advance ſuch a propoſition. But, where it is in con- 


templation to erect one, I would recommend ſuch as 


is repreſented by Fig. 1. Plate II. which, beſides be- 
ing perfectly adapted to the forcing of Cherries, is al- 
ſo to that of ſtrawberries, kidney-beans, flowers, &c. 


The 
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The fire (See the 10 communicates firſt with the 
front flue, and then has two returns in the back wall; 


which returns are made on the preſumption that the 


houſe may. be converted into a vine or peach houſe 
at pleaſure: but, while it is appropriated to the for- 
cing of Cherries, it will be improper to uſe any but 


the front flue; and of conſequence the back flues 


muſt be ſhut by a damper. My reaſons for which 


are, that a very ſmall degree of fire heat only is re- 
"quiſite, (even at an early ſeaſon;) and, the Cherry be- 
ing ſo ſubject to the red ſpider, the working of the 


bark flues would greatly encourage the breeding of 


zhat deſtructive inſed. 


8 E Cc T 1 O N bi EY 
On Preparing the Border, and Planting the Trees, 


before planting. 


But, if the ſituation is wet, the bottom a cankering 


gravel or cold clay, and the ſoil either a poor ſand, 
gravel, or ſtubborn clay ; ; care muſt be taken to ren- 


der them otherwiſe, by paving the border to the 
breadth of twelve or fourteen feet, running a drain 


in front to carry off the wet, and removing the bad, 


F the Gituation 18 dry, the bottom a kindly und. 

gravel, or clay, and the ſoil a ſandy loam to the 
depth of two feet; the border will require no other 
preparation than being well enriched with ſtable dung, 
and if poſſible a little marle; which ought to be trench- 
ed and well mixed twice or thrice during the Summer 


3 — 


ina forcing houſe, 
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and bringing i in good ſoil; ſo as to compoſe a rich 
ſandy loam to the depth of thirty inches at the wall, 
and twenty-four in front, allowing three or four 


inches for ſettling. If a new building is erecting for 
| Cherries, it is immaterial whether the building or 


border is compleated firſt, (providing the latter has a 
ſufficient time allowed for the mixing and incorpora- 
tion of the ſoil;) as the front wall and flue ſtand on 


pillars, whoſe foundations ought to be at leaſt ſix 
Inches deeper (if the border 1 is not pared) than the 
foil. 


About the firſt of Gareth is a good time for hi 
ing; ; although a month ſooner or later at this ſeaſon 
is of little conſequence, as there muſt be no fire heat 
applied the firſt year. Having provided the neceſſa- 


ry number of healthy, well-rooted, maiden, or one- 
year. trained May-dukes *; let them be planted againſt 
the trellis at the diſtance of eight, nine, or ten feet, 
according as the length of the houſe will beſt divide; 
filling in the pits with vegetable mould from decayed 
tree leaves, and ſettliug all with a little water, Riders, 

with five or ſix feet boles, which have been trained 
two or three years againſt a wall, and have produced 


a crop or two, ſhould be provided to fill the up- 


per part of the trellis ; where they will produce a 5 
few crops before the dwarfs require their removal. 
Theſe will generally produce a tew fruit the firſt, 


and 


* Experience em that no other Cherry deſerves a place 
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and be ſure to produce a full crop the ſecond year. 


Let the ſurface of the border be forked over once 


a year, and a little well rotten dung occaſionally 
worked 1 in. 


SECTION II. 
On Training the Dwarfs. 


i * dwarfs or principals being the only ones in- 


tended ultimately to fill the trellis, I ſhall diſ- 


cuſs what relates to training the riders by obſerving, 


that, as theſe are planted ſolely for the purpoſe of ob- 


taining a crop or two while thoſe are making their 


wood and forming their fruit ſpurs, and, by being 


cChecked by their removal, may not be expected to 
Put forth much young wood while they remain here, 
it will be unneceſſary to thin them out much, but 


let them be dreſſed regularly to the trellis, and (where 


not abſolutely requiſite) diveſt them of any ſhoots 


they may make, paying reſpect to their fruit ſpurs 


only; for when they have ſerved the purpoſe here, 


they will be of no. farther uſe. 
After planting, let the dwarfs, if maiden trees, be 
headed down to two or three eyes; in order to make 


them put forth vigorous ſhoots, to furniſh the trellis, 
from the bottom: and, if they have been one year 


in training, let the bottom branches be laid well 
down, and the reſt dreſſed in a regular manner to 


the trellis, uſing ſtrings of freſh matting to tie with; 


and 
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and be careful to allow ſufficient © room in the ties, 
as much miſchief is done to fruit, eſpecially Cherry, 


trees, (which are ſo apt to gum,) if not allowed a 


ſufficiency of room. 
The Cherry tree being apt to gum, and the branches 


decay, from the lighteſt i injury, it would be impru- 
dent to train it horizontally ; in which caſe, the loſs 
of a branch 1s ſupplied with much more difficulty, 


than when trained in the fan manner: this laſt I 


: therefore recommend. 


When the tree hath produced its ſhoots to the 
length of five or ſix inches, let them be gone over 
and thinned, ſo as to enable you to lay them in at 


about the diſtance of ten or twelve inches; obſerving 


to pinch off any that are produced fore- right, and 
which are, from their appearance, not forming for 


fruit fpurs: : and, as they advance, let them be neatly 
laid in, and diveſted of any laterals they may -pro- 
duce. If all has gone well, at the end of the firſt 


year they will have produced ſhoots from twelve to 
thirty inches long ; which ſhould then be ſhortened = 


to about two thirds of their length. 


The ſecond ſeaſon, they will ſhoot vigorouſly, 6 


will begin to form many fruit ſpurs on the preceding 


year's wood ; which muſt be encouraged, for the 


production of a few fruit next year. Keep the tree 


clear of all ſuperfluous and lateral ſhoots ; and lay 1 in 
the leading ones at the diſtance of eight or nine 
inches, 


*I make it a rule to allow every ſhoot as much room in 
the red, or tie, as will at leaſt admit another of the ſame 
ſize along with it. 
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inches, which forthwith muſt be the medium: and, 


at the end of the ſeaſon, ſhorten a few of the ſtrong- 


eſt alternately, ſo as to make them break their 


buds in the Spring 1 in a regular manner; as forthwith | : 


they will not require to be any more ſhortened. 
The third ſeaſon, they will produce a few fruit, 
make fine ſpurs and moderate ſhoots ; which, as they 


advance to the riders, give place to, by lopping off 
their branches, or thinning away their foliage, ſo as 
to afford a free circulation of air and en of 


; ſun. 


The fourth ſeaſon, "IN will odors a full crop of 
fruit; and will poſſibly make ſuch progreſs towards 


the riders, that their preſence muſt be diſpenſed 
with: in which caſe, it will be adviſable to ſacrifice 


whatever fruit, or appearance thereof, there may be 


on them, to the encouragement of the principals. 


After the trees have filled their ſpaces, and have 


begun to produce plentiful crops of fruit, they will 
make little or no wood; and will require no farther 


| care, on the ſcore of training, than to ſupply the 


place of any branch that from accident may die out. 


9 E CT1 ON IV. 
On the Temperature of the. Cherry Houſe. 


artificial (eſpecially fire) heat. For which cauſe, 
I would not adviſe the forcing of it too early, eſpe- 
cially if there is no more than one compartment for 


its culture; ſince, in that caſe, there would not be a 


continued 


IE Cherry, from its nature, will bear very little 


* 
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continued ſucceſſion for the ſupply of a table, and 
- furniſhing a deſert, till they came in on the open 


walls. I conſider the firſt or middle of February to 


be an eligible time for the commencement of the for- 


cing ; but, in a new planted houſe, the third year 


- ought to arrive before fire heat is applied. Were it 


not for the ſake of other articles that may be placed 


or planted in the Cherry houſe, it would be better 


that the glaſſes were not put on the firſt ſeaſon at all; 


| but this is generally too great a ſacrifice : however, 
if they are put on, a free circulation of freſh air, _ 
in the night, ought to be encouraged. 


Suppoſe, then, that, the third year after planting, 


the trees have made good progreſs, plenty fruit ſpurs; 


and that a reaſonable hope of ſucceſs is entertained ; 


let the glaſſes be put on about the middle of January, 
plenty air admitted through the day, and ſhut up at 

night. On the firſt of February light the fire; which 
muſt be made ſo moderate, that, at eight at night, 


and eight in the morning, Farenheit's thermometer 


may not ſtand aboye 40% In which condition keep 
it as near as poſſible till about the twentieth of the 
month; and then encreaſe the heat gradually to 45*: 
at which point endeavour to keep it till the fruit is 


fairly ſet. Afterwards encreaſe the heat to 50?, but 
not more, till the ſtoning is over, and the fruit are 


begun their ſecond ſwelling. Although, for the ſake 


of the fruit, all danger is then paſt ; yet, if too ſtrong 


a fire heat is indulged in, it will have the tendency of 


drawing the ſhoots too weak : and, therefore, I would 


not adviſe that the air of the houſe, at the fore-men- 
toned hours, ſhould ever paſs 60“. 


SECTION 
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On the Adm 97 on of Air to the Cherry Honſe. 


\ 8 already hinted, the houſe ought to be unco- 
vered all the firſt ſeaſon after planting : but, 


if this is not the caſe; and if, from the nature of what 


other plants are placed therein, it is imprudent to leave 


a a little air in the houſe in the night; let it be opened 


by ſun-riſe in the morning, have a large and free cir- 


culation all day, and ſhut up at ſun-ſet. However, 
when the month of May arrives, it ought t to be en- 
7 tirely uncovered. 


The ſecond ſeaſon, let the glaſſes be put on by the 


firſt of March; large portions of air admitted, as di- 


rected above; and the gialles removed by the firſt of 
_ Auguſt, 


From the commencement of the Gs, this arti- 


cle muſt be more particularly attended to: —The 


firſt ten days after which, a very large ſhare of air 
ſhould be given, to prevent the buds from breaking 


too ſnddenly, and of conſequence too weakly; be- 


ſides, vegetation (in forcing) ought always to be 


brought on, as it were, by ſtealth : the juices flow more 
| Kindly ; ; and the plant ſuffers the firſt impulſe of re- 


viving activity with more patience, than when hur- 
ried on in a violent manner. But, after the buds be- 
gin to appear turgid, a more moderate quantity may 
be admitted; ſtill having reſpe& to the temperature 
of the houſe, and the prevention of froſty winds from 
hurting the. bloom. At all events, take advantage 
N of 


— — —— — 
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of ſun-ſhine ; which will allow a larger portion than 
at other times. Nevertheleſs, let no day paſs, (un- 
leſs a ſevere froſt,) wherein leſs or more air is not ad- 
mitted ; and, in ſun-ſhine, to the extent that the ther- 
mometer may not riſe more than 10 degrees above 


the fire· heat medium. | 


After the crop is all gathered, if conſiſtent with 


the welfare of the other articles contained in the 
houſe, let the glaſſes be removed, and the trees ex- 
poſed to the weather tal the next ſeaſon. 


SE c T [ ON VI. 
On IT, atering, 7 Voſting, and Steaming the Cherry Houſe. a 


FT ER planting, let the Word be ſettled to 
„their roots by a moderate waterin g; and, if 


the houſe. remain uncovered the firſt ſeaſon, little at- 
tention (except in dry weather) will be required in 
this article. Let due attention be paid, the ſecond 


year, to keep the border in a moderately moiſt ſtate, 


that the plants may grow freely ; and, when their 
growth is ſtopt for the ſeaſon, with-hold the water, 


that the wood may ripen pericaly before they are ex- 


poſed to the weather. 


From the time you begin forcing, give plentiful 
waterings to the border, until the bloom begins to 


5 open; and then in a moderate degree, till the fruit 
is fairly ſet. After which, again encreaſe the quan- 


tity, till the fruit begins to colour; and then dimin- 
iſh the quantity by degrees, till you entirely with hold 


it, 
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it, which ought to be done ſome time previous to the 


fruit's being ripe; 


Waſhing with the hand engine ſhould commence 
with the day you light the fire; and, except from 
the time the bloom begins to appear, till the fruit is 


: fairly ſet, ſhould be repeated thrice a-week in the 
evening, and that with a conſiderable Re of force, 
till the fruit begins to ripen, 

In the interval of waſhing, (viz. while in bloom, 


and till the fruit is {et,) let a little water be poured on 


the flue every evening when the fire is at the ſtrong- 


eſt; which will cauſe a fine agreeable ſteam * to ariſe | 
in the houſe, greatly to the benefit of the flowers and 


foliage. 


Soft and tempered water | ould be uſed at all 


times, and on 1 all occaſions. 7 


* 


1 do got conſider the Cherry houſe of that conſequence, 


to be at the expence of ereCting ſteam apparatus purpoſely for ; 


its uſe; nor, indeed, do I think it worth while to do ſo for 
the ofs of any kind of forcing, except a range of peach houſes: 


in the' near neighbourhood of which were it placed, a pipe 
might (if at a ſmall expence) be borrowed for its uſe. But, at 
all events, I prefer ſteam produced from an w Earthen flue, to 


that produced from boiling water. 


9 SECTION 
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SECTION VII. | 
Os oe leer that infoft the Cherry Hauſe and bow to 1 


them. 
ESE are, the aphis, or green fly, the acarus, 
or red ſpider, the caterpillar, and the grub. 


The firſt, and leaſt hurtful, is eaſily deſtroyed by a 
fumigation of tobacco. The ſecond, by the proceſs 
of waſhing with the engine, whieh is indiſpenſibly 


neceſſary to the health and vigour of the trees, I have 


ever been able to keep my forcing houſes of all kinds 
clear of. Therefore, when they begin to make their 


appearance at any time, let the water, in the ordi- 


' nary courſe of waſhing, be thrown againſt the trees 
with greater force, making a point of beginning at 
the contrary end of the houſe each time; whereby, 
if you happen to miſs any part the one way, you 
may {trike it the other. 


The caterpillar and grub have given me mote | 
trouble than the preceding, or indeed any ſpecics of 


inſe& whatever; and, after trying a variety of pre- 
fcriptions, being at much trouble and expence, I can 
venture to aſſure the reader, and the public at large, 
that I have at laſt diſcovered a cure: the receipt of 
which I ſhall candidly give; and hope that none wilt 


attempt to uſe it without giving it a fair and candid 


3 


Take of ſoft ſoap, two pounds ; flowers of * ſulphur, 
two pounds; ; leaf, or roll tobacco, one pound; nux 


vomica, two ounces; and oil of turpentine, an Eng- 


liſh 
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liſh gill: boil them all together 3 in eight Engliſh gal- 
lons of ſoft or river water to fix; and ſet it alide : 
for ule. E 
Any time in Winter, at leaſt a conſiderable time 
before the trees begin to vegetate, let them be all 
untied or unnailed from the trellis or wall; bruſh 
every part of the branches and buds clean with a ſoft * 
- bruſh, ſuch as is uſed for painting: make the liquor 
milk warm; and, with a ſpunge, carefully anoint 
every part of the tree, trellis, &c. Dreſs the trees 
neatly to the trellis again; but uſe none of the old 
ties or ſhreds: and let this operation be repeated. 
every Winter * without reſerve. The firſt Summer 
after anointing there may a few appear, whoſe eggs 
have, by being concealed, eſcaped the action of the 
liquor, which muſt be picked off, to prevent their 
breeding ; but, if any, there will be very few, : as it | 
Is of the moſt penetrating nature. 
This liquor muſt on no account be uled in Sum · 
mer, as it inſtantly deſtroys the foliage; the fatal ef. 
fects of which myſelf once experienced, through | in- 
advertency. Fruit trees of all kinds ſhould be anoint- 
ed with this liquor every year; as it is equally de- 
ſtructive of every inſect, and their eggs, which infeſt 
them: but ſurely none, who have the health and 
beauty of their hot-houſes at heart, after being con- 
vinced of its efficacy, will be ſo neglectful of their 
own intereſt, as to omit the doing of it. 


4 W 


Ca. SECTION 


% This precy/4tion Is a. theſe lest, being evidentlyß 
blown by a * in Summer. 
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SECTION VIE. 


: On the C ultivation of Cherries in the C eee n Peach = 
Hoy 7. 


NHERRIES are often Wade to early perfec- 
tion in theſe forcing compartments by being 
ſometimes planted in pots; ſometimes in the borders 
as low ſtandards, and ſometimes as rider ſtandards: : 
all which methods are attended with various ſucceſs, 
from the circumſtance of their being a ſecondary 
object. 
Having, in the ſeven preceding ſections, treated 
methodically of the cultivation of this fruit; it may 
be unneceſſary to enlarge more on it here. 1 fhall 
therefore paſs over the farther conſideration of trees 
plantęd in the border; and conclude by dropping a 
few hints on the utility of cultivating a few dwarfs in, 
pots or boxes. 
Where there is an extenſive vatiety of forcing, 
and a green houle, or conſervatory, Cherries may not 
only be produced at an early ſeaſon ; but in a long 
ſucceſſion, by removing the pots or boxes from one 
| houſe to another. Suppoſe you have twenty or 
thirty trees, let them be divided into four or five 
equal parts, to make as many ſucceſſions; and let 
them be placed in equal rotation: firſt, (in Novem- 
ber or December,) in the green-houſe, where let 
them remain till they are fairly ſet; then, in an 
early peach or vine houfe, till they begin to colour ; 
and, 
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and, laſtly, in the pine or dry ſtove, to come to 
_ maturity. 

Let very rich compoſt, tuck as is uſed for cucum- 

bers or melons, be made uſe of; and water them 

frequently with the drainings of a dung-hill. Waſh 
or water them alſo frequently over head with a hand 

ſquirt or watering pan; and place them 1 in the moſt. 
airy — 


% un 


— = 


nj CHAPTER I. 


GRAPES. 


On the Conftruftion of the Grape Houſe. 


THIS delicious and juſtly eſteemed fruit is now 
_ cultivated with ſuch general eagerneſs in this 
country, that a garden unprovided with one or more 
compartments for its production is not only reckoned 
incomplete, but hardly to be met with x. Theſe 
vary exceedingly in conſtruction; and, although ſome 
lay great ſtreſs on this article, and there are extremes 
which ought not to be followed, yet I am convinced 
the failure of ſucceſs, in the production of the Grape, 
is much leſs a conſequence of bad conſtruction in the 
| houſe, than in the preparation of the border, the 
choice of the kinds, and the general management. 
It has fallen to my lot to have the conſtruction and 
management of three ſeveral and differently con- 
os „„ ſtructed 


* 


= I would here wiſh to be underſtood as ſpeaking of noble- 
men's or gentlemen's gardens in general, although there arc 
ſome Grape houſes in market gardens, . 
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ſtructed grape houſes, in the ſame garden “, under 
my care, for years, which have equally and uniformly 
produced excellent crops. This, in my opinion, is 
a proof of the neceſſity of à greater niceneſs in the 
formation of the border being obſerved, than in the 
conſtruction of the houſe; _ fire place and flues 
excepted. | 
A command of fre heat is -ablolutely neceſſary in 
the Grape houſe; to effect which, great attention 
ſhould be paid 1 in the conſtruction of the fire 1 
and flues. 
Pig. 1. Plate V. repreſents a furnace, and the en- 
trance to the flue, on a plan that has given the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction for many years: and although I ſhould 
be ſorry to adviſe unneceſſary alterations in houſes al- 
ready built, yet I could wiſh to ſee all hot-houſe fur- 
| Naces on the ſame plan; from a conviction of the 
utility, not only in ſaving fuel, but in enabling the 
operator to work with a degree of exactneſs, and en- 
joy a leſs diſturbed repoſe 1 in winter F guns, than is 
generally done. 
Fig. 1. & 2. Plate III. implants two different plans 
of Grape houſes; and which, if minutely copied, 
will not fail of giving ſatisfaction. Any alteration in 
the breadth and height, I would beg to caution 
againſt; but the length may be extended or leſſened 
at pleaſure, providing reſpect is paid to the propor- 5 
tion of fire heat here allowed. 


C4 SECTION 


* Wemyſs Caſtle. 


16 2 I | 
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8 E C TIO N II. 
On the Situation and Preparation of the Border. 


: T. ſite of the Grape houſe is an object of ſuch 
conſequence to the welfare of the plant, and 
ſucceſsful cultivation and production of well-flavoured 
fruit, that the greateſt care is neceſſary in the choice 
of it; and, where it is not naturally a good one, the 3 
ſparing expence, in rendering it ſo, is the cauſe of | 
many diſappointments. I ſhall, therefore, point out 
What I eſteem a good one, and the method of ren- 
dering a bad one ſo. 
A gentle hill, having a ſouth aſpect *, and conſi- 5 
derable declivity that way, the ſoil a Src brown 
loam of two feet, over a bottom of dry ſand, gravel, 
or ſoft clay ; is the moſt defirable, and would be the 
leaſt expenſive of all fituations. In which caſe, the 
border would require no paving or draining ; and 
would admit of a proper mixture of ſandy loam, ve- 
getable mould, marle, and dung, (by the removal 
of two feet of the natural bottom,) with the natural 
ſoil, to form a border, perfectly adapted to the growth 
of the vine, in the following proportion, viz. One 
half ſtrong brown loam, a quarter light ſandy loam, 
an eighth vegetable mould of decayed tree leaves, 
and an eighth ſtable dung; to which add about a 
tien part © of ſhell marle. - ou is the compolition 


ot 


*All hot-houſes ſhould face the meridian ſun. 
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which are leſs than four feet deep, and one (owing 
to the accidental ſituation of the houſe) is ix. 


| The breadth of the border for a houſe as repre- 
ſented by Fig. 1. Plate III. ſhould be all the breadth 
of the houſe within, and at leaſt twelve feet without; 
and for ſuch a one as is repreſented by Fig. 2. ſhould | 
de to the extent of fourteen fect beyond the front 


wall, 
Having ſhewn the compoſition, breadth, aud depth, 


the borders ſhould be of, in a good ſituation ; I ſhall 


only obſerve, in reſpe& of the contrary, that, if it 
lies low, damp, and flat, it will be adviſable to raiſe 


an artificial hill, to the height of three feet above the 
common level, (allowing the ſurface to be one foot 

deep of tolerable ſoil,) compoſed of the above-men- 

_ tioned materials, which may be mixed with the na- 
tural ſoil, and of the full breadth as afore-ſaid: pave * 

the bottom in a ſloping manner all round, and, if 

neceſſary, run drains to carry off the wet und here 


erect your Grape houſe, 


As the plants are to be planted within the "RY 


it is obvious, that both the front wall and flues muſt 
ſtand on pillars; whoſe foundations muſt be to the 

depth of the pavement in the one caſe, and fix inches 
deeper than the ſoil in the other. 


The compoſt muſt be well prepared, by wrenching 


and mixing, rey or four ſeveral times during the 


Summer 


* For a more economical method of making a bottom, ſe 
Appendix, Section ii. 


of the vine Weinen at Wemyſs Caſtle; none of 
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Summer preceding planting ; ; and the building may - 
be going on at the ſame time. E 
Let the ſurface of the border, both without and 
within the houſe, be forked up annually, and a little 
rotten dung worked in. Hence it appears, that I by 
no means approve of the border without the houſe 
being made a walk of, as directed by ſome ; nor even 
being cropped. with vegetables, unleſs in a very flight 
degree. Wooden walks ſhould be uſed within the 
| houſe, compoſed of ſpars placed within two inches 
of each other, to the breadth of eighteen inches, and 
ſupported from the ground by tiles or bricks. 


: , 6 
5 — —— — — 
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SECTION m. 
Os gary the Plants. 


— 


JF ala of proper kinds, and which hog been 
1 one or two years in pots, cannot be procured, 

recourſe muſt be had to producing young ones by 

cuttings, which is the moſt certain and ſpeedy me- 
thod. For this purpoſe, in the pruning ſeaſon, make 
choice of a quantity of the under part of the beſt ri- 
pened, roundeſt, and ſhorteſt. jointed ſhoots of laſt 
pyear; which let be cut off with two inches of the 
former year's wood 1, headed down to three eyes, 
tied 


Mr. Speechly mentions ſeveral methods of making vine 
cuttings; and particularly recommends that by one eye. I 
have given them all fair and frequent trials; and, after all, 


am inclined to ſtick by the old-faſhioned Mallet method. I 


have 
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tied in parcels, numbered and regiſtered according 
to their kinds, and ſtuck into the earth in a dry ſi- 
tuation till wanted. 
About the firſt of March, let a bed, in all reſpects 


the ſame as that recommended for aſparagus, (See 
page 3) be provided; obſerving to lay a few inches 


more of old tan on the ſurface, and of a ſize corre- 
ſponding with the number of cuttings required. Take 
garden pots about fix inches diameter, and the ſame 


depth; fill them with entire vegetable mould of de- 
cayed tree leaves; place two cuttings in each, ſo deep 


as to cover the undermoſt eye an inch; and plunge 


them to the brim in the tan. Cover at night with mats, 
if neceſſary; give plenty of air, ingood weather, through 


the day; and refreſh duly with well aired water. 
The plants will grow a- pace: and, to their encou- 


ragement, let the bed be lined, when neceſſary; and, 
as the ſhoots approach the glaſs, let the frame be 
raiſed with bricks, &c. By the time they have made 


ſhoots to the length of five or ſix joints, they will re- 
quire freſh potting ; and muſt be put, ſingly, into pots 


of nine or ten inches diameter, filled with half vege- 


table and half melon or cucumber mould, diveſted of 
all but one ſhoor, (which ought to be dreſſed to a rod,) 
and placed i in a vine oo; pine ſtove, or a flight 


. bed, 


* 


have always found the ſtrongeſt plants to be obtained Tas 
— But, to make the moſt of a rare kind, the method by one 
eye is of great advantage. It is performed by cutting off the 
bud, with half an inch of the ſhoot below, and one inch above, 


in a ſloping manner; and placing it againſt the fide of the pot 


facing the ſuv, to the depth of half au inch. 


} 
1 
[ 
4 
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hot-bed, previouſly prepared ; where let them be duly 
attended to in the articles of air and water (ſometimes 
the drainings of a dunghill) during the remainder of 
the ſeaſon. 
Pinch off all laterals and tendeily as they appear ; ; 
dreſs them neatly to a rod; and, when their growth 
is over, and the wood fairly ripe below, head them 
down to three or four eyes, and place them in the 
open air, in a dry * airy n al the * 
ing ſeaſon, | 


8 EC 1 1 0 N Iv. 
On Plating ani the Kinds 2 e, to, the Grape Houſe, 


IV the houſe Fig. 1. Plate III. fans feet between 

the plants is the diſtance they ſhould ultimately 
ſtand at; and in the houſe Fig, 2. ſix feet: but it 
will be proper to plant them at half the above diſtan- 
ces, as a crop or two may be obtained before it will 
be neceſſary to thin them out; obſerving to place the 
kinds two and two together, that, in thinning alter- 
nately, any of the kinds may not be totally extir. 
Suppoſe, then, that the houſe is built, and the 

border has been prepared conformably to the direc- 
tions given in the laſt ſection, and that the plants are 
in readineſs ; let pits be made, at the above diſtances, 
eighteen inches deep, and as much diameter ; fill them 
half with vegetable mould ; take the plants carefully 
out of the pots with the balls entire, and (unleſs mat- 
ted) 


4 
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ted) place them ſo in the pits, filling in with vegeta- 
ble mould, and ſettling them with a little water. 
This operation may be performed any time from the 
firſt of November to the firſt of March with — 
ſucceſs ö 


Among the numerous variety of Grapes, I do 

not know above eighteen or twenty kinds worth a 
place in the vinery, and even that number cannot 
have places in an ordinary ſized houſe; but, where 

there are two or three houſes, a variety to the ex- 
tent of twenty-four kinds may be encouraged, with. 
out tranſgreſſing the bounds of moderation, The - 
following is a lit : viz. 


| White 


On the firſt day of May 1993, I planted a Grape houſe 
with young plants, ſtruck in February. In 1795, they had a 
few fruit ; 5 and in 1796, the beſt crop 1 ever remember. of 
n. 


+ Mr. Speechly enumerates fifty kinds ; abd Meals de- 
| ſcribes their flavour and appearances. But, as I by no means 
approve of fo vaſt a variety, and as the kinds I have enume- 
rated. are pretty generally known, I have ſpared myſelf the 
trouble of deſcribing them; referring the curious to Specchly* > 
* Treatiſe on the Culture of the Vine. 
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White ſweet Water. Syrian. + lng 
White Muſcadine. White Tokay: 


Royal do. . _ Flame-coloured do. 

Black do. White Paſſe Moſque. 
Black Frontinag. Grecian. 
White do: White Muſcat of Alexandria. 

Red do. Black do. 
 Grilly do. N Large black Clu ſter. 
x Black Hamburgh. Black Conſtantia. 
White % mie oe 
White Raiſon. S3 t. Peter's Grape. 
Red do. Lombard. 


Out of which, according to the fancy of the pro- 


prietor, may be choſen an ample collection to ſtock. 
uy Grape houſe. 5 


SECTION v. 


On Wan and Pruning. | 


11 the laſt Section I 1585 hid that. the oh | 
ſhould be planted at double thickneſs, in order 


to furniſh the hobſe, and obtain a crop or two while 


the temporary plants remain ; theſe muſt be marked, 
and conſidered as ſuch from the beginning : and, as 
the farther mention of them in reſpect of training and 
pruning would only tend to confuſion, I ſhall ſim- 


ply treat of the principals; leaving the thinning away, 


and 
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and final extripation of the temporals, to the Judg- 
ment and diſcretion of the operator. 

The plants being headed down to three or four 
eyes, (as directed in Section third, ) will generally 
puſh them all; in which caſe *, rub off the weakeſt, 
and dreſs in the other three, as they advance, at the 
diſtance of from nine to twelve inches. Pinch off all 
tendrils and laterals as they appear; making a rule, 
however, of leaving all the laterals above the /a/# tie, 
which ſhould never be nearer the extremity of the 
ſhoot than ten or twelve inches; ; as that part, being. 
ſo very brittle, is apt to break, ſhould it meet with 

any obſtruction, and at the ſame time be confined 

too near the point. In caſe of which, it is adviſable 

to leave the laterals, as above hinted; that one of them 
may lead on the growth, and become a ſubſtitute to 
the proper ſhoot. When the two ſide ſhoots have 
arrived at the height of four or five feet, they ſhould 
be ſtopped, in order to throw in the more ſtrength 

to the middle one, which muſt be encouraged, and 
| ſuffered to grow without interruption the whole ſea- 
ſon; not only on its own account, but on that of the 
roots, whoſe progreſs always bears pace with that of 


the 


* The knife ſhould be uſed as little as poſſible; and, the 
young ſhoots being of ſo tender and brittle a nature, there is 
no difficulty in doing all, that i is required in ſummer dreſſing, | 
with the finger and thumb, except in cutting out any old ſte- 
rile branch: which, however, ought never to be done before | 
the flowering e as, previous to that, much i injury would 


be done by the plants bleeding, which never happens after. 
wards. 
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the branches. The uppermoſt lateral of the ſide ſhoots, 
after being ſtopped, will puſh ; which ſuffer to grow 
two or three joints, and then ſtop again, -otherwiſe 
the' uppermoſt eye of the proper ſhoot will break. 
Repeat this operation, on the lateral produced by the 
firſt lateral, as occafion OY" till the nn * 
the ſhoot is quite ſtopped. - 
When the plant has done growing, the wood ripe, 
and the leaves begin to drop; it is then the proper 
time for prutiing *. Let the middle ſhoot be headed 
down to three, four, or five feet, according to its 
ſtrength; and the two fide ones to two eyes each. 
 Nextfeafon; the plants will puſh vigorouſly. Train 
the uppermoſt ſhoot of the middle branch to the top 
of the houſe; ſtop the lowermoſt of ſaid branch f 
when it touches the bottom of the former; and, if 
the intermediate ones ſhould ſhew fruit, leave. two or 
three with a cluſter at each, and rub off all the reſt. 
Train the ſtrongeſt, from each ſide branch, to the 
| height of eight or ten feet 3 and ſtop: the others at 
four or five m_ each. OT | 


„This operation ſhould never be deferred longer: for, if it 
is, it rarely happens that the plants do not bleed in a greater 
or leſs degree, the ſtopping of which is attended with much 
difficulty; and, to effect which, an application of hot wax an- 
ſwers as well as any thing. Care ſhould alſo be taken to keep 
the plants from the extremes of heat and cold for ten or twelve 
days after pruning, that the wounds may gradually heal, and 
the pores contract; otherwiſe they are WR to burſt out afreſh 
when the forcing is begun. 


+ Let this be dreſſed to the old wood; : paſſing it over, un- 
der, or between the fruit ſpurs. 
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In Autumn prune them down as follows : :*The- 
uppermoſt ſhoot on the middle branch to eight, ten, 
or twelve feet, according to its ſtrength ; the under- 
moſt on ſaid branch to two eyes; the ſtrongeſt of 
the two uppermoſt on the ſide branches to five or ſix 
feet; and the weakeſt, to three or four; and the 
lowermoſt on each fide branch, to two or three eyes 
each, which finiſhes for the ſecond year. 
If all has gone well, the plants will be fit to pro- 
duce a tolerable crop the rhird year; for which pur- 
poſe there are now three ranges of ſhoots in height, 
and at the diſtance of thirty or thirty-ſix inches from 
each other; having ſhort ſpurs of two or three eyes 
for the production of a ene of wood between 
them at bottom. 
Train the uppermoſt 55 on the middle branch | 
to the top of the houſe; the lowermoſt till it touches 
the bottom of ſaid ſhoot; rub off all the intermediate 
ones which have no cluſters, and ſhorten thoſe that 
have, at one joint above the uppermoſt cluſter. Train 
that ſhoot which was left /onge/# on the fide branch, 
to the top of the houſe ; the lowermolt to the bottom 
of faid ſhoot ; rub off what have. not, and ſhorten 
thoſe that have cluſters, as above. Train that ſhoot 
which was left /horte/? on the ſide branch, to eight or 
ten feet ; the lowermoſt to ſix or eight eyes; and rub 
off or Morten the intermediate ones as above. Train 
the uppermoſt eye of each of the ſpurs on the ſide 
branches to five or ſix feet; and the lowermoſt to as 
many joints. Thus will the trellis be compleatly fill- 
ed with young wood to prouce's a full crop next ſea- 

D e 
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fon *. In Autumn prune down as follows: The up- 
permoſt on the middle branch to within eighteen 
inches of the top of the houſe ;. the flowermoſt to the 
length of fix feet ; the uppermoſt ſhoot on the long- 
eſt fide branch, to within nine feet of the top of the 
' houſe; and the undermoſt to the length of eight or 
nine feet; the uppermoſt ſhoot on the ſhorteſt ſide- 
branch to within nine feet of the top of the houſe ; 
and the undermoſt to five or ſix eyes; the longeſt 
ſhoot from the ſpurs on the ſide branches, to three or 
four feet; and the ſhorteſt to two wes each, lich 
concludes the third year. 0 
To the intelligent reader, it will be nee to 
go through the operation of training and pruning for 
next ſeaſon; I ſhall therefore conclude this Section 
after making a few neceſſary obſervations. It may 
not be convenient to follow the above directions in 
all caſes; therefore much muſt be left to the judg- 
ment and candour of the gardener: but I would (in 
a general manner) caution him from any great devia- 
tion, and particularly from ſuffering too great a pro- 
fuſion of ſhoots and foliage in the Summer dreſſings. 
Theſe, if the health val regularity of the plants i is 
| kept 


Having made no diſtinction betwęen the two kinds of 
Grape houſes in the culture; I wiſh to be underſtood here as 
meaning the large houſe, the roof of which admits of four ran- 
ges of bearing ſhoots; whereas the back wall of the ſmall 
houſe will admit of —_y three ranges. 


+ Next pruning ſeaſon this muſt become the middle branch, 
by the lopping off of al above the bottom of it, 
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Kept in view, will require to be repeated every five 
or ſix days; and let not this be thought a hardſhip, 
for, from experimental practice, I can aſſure him, it 
is attended with more eaſe and leſs perplexity, than 
when the plants are ſuffered to grow wild as a buſh. 
Therefore let all laterals, tendrils, and decayed leaves, 
be carefully removed as they appear; ; and when the 
fruit begins to colour, let at leaſt one third of the 
Whole foliage be regularly thinned away, which will 
greatly promote the ſwelling, and render the fruit of 
an infinitely higher flavour, by the free admiſſion of 
the ſun and air, than when ſhaded by the whole fo- 
liage, laterals, and tendrils, .; as 1s too Irequent?y the 
caſe, 
— there are a a great variety in the kinds, not only 
in the fruit, but in the ſtrength of the ſhoots and ſize 
of the leaves; reſpe& muſt be had to the diſtance they 
are placed at accordingly, and alſo to the ſhorteniny 
of them, both in Summer and Winter dreſlings. 
Pay reſpe& to the regularity of the young ſhoots 
only, no matter how near they lie to, or even if they 
cover, croſs, or are dreſſed to the old wood; which 
laſt let be cut away punctually when it has done its 
office. 3D „ 
And for an illuſtration of the Autumn or Winter 
prunings, ſee Fig. 3. Plate v. 
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4.9 


On the Temperature of the Grape Houſe. 


IRE ſhould not be lighted the firſt ſeaſon, unleſs 
it proves cold or wet, and the wood is not ri- 
pened in good time; in which caſe, a moderate fire 
heat, from the firſt o September, would greatly en- 
8 courage the growth, and proinote the ripening. of the 
wood. 

As the plants will bear gentle forcing the third ſea- 
ſon, it will be adviſeable (for that purpoſe) to forward 
them the ſecond in a moderate degree. 

For this purpoſe, let moderate fires be made about 
the firſt of April, (by which time the plants will be- 
gin to regetate,) ſo as to raiſe the air of the houſe ar 
ſix in the morning and eight at night to about 559 ; 
in the courſe of a fortnight encreaſe it to 609 ; and 
in another fortnight to 70 degrees; at which let it 
continue till the firſt or middle of June, and then be 

totally diſcontinued for the ſeaſon, . 

The third ſeaſon, the forcing may commence on 
the firſt of March, without! injuring the plants; and, 
if carefully performed, a fair crop of fruit may be ob- 
tained. Begin then by making and regulating the 
fires, ſo that the thermometer may not ſtand above 
50 degrees at ſeven in the morning, and eight or nine 
at night; keep it ſo till every eye in the houſe is 
broke; and then gradually enereaſe it to 60, 65, 70 
and, 


, . 


& 
5 
; 


and, when the bloom begins to open, to 75 de- 


grees. As I have already hinted in another part 
of this work, vegetation in forcing ought to be 


brought on as it were by ſtealth; which is the cauſe 


of my adviſing the above gradual and progreſſive riſe 
in the climate of the houſe: and if this is not parti- 
cularly attended to in the firſt ſtage of the operation, 
diſappointments will follow, as the plants will not break 
their eyes (and of NINE not ſhow ir uit) regu- 


larly. 


Keep the air of the Boule as near to 75 degrees, 
till the fruit is fairly ſet *, as poſſible; and it may 
then be let down to 70 or 72 degrees; at which en- 
deavour to keep it, till the crop is all gathered; after 
which,” no farther attention to the climate is neceſ- 1 
ſary. 


In the ie follovins ſeaſon, the Fong: way: Gif faucy 


requires) be begun a month or ſix weeks ſooner; i.e. 
about the middle of January or firſt of February; in 
2 3 which 


» Grendel in general are found to ſet belt i in a moſt heat of 
about 75 degrees. But I have found by experience that all the 
kinds of frontinacs require a much greater degree of heat, 
rot only when in flower, but from the time the cluſters are 
diſtinguiſhable ; while thoſe of the white ſweet water and 


white and royal muſcadines, require a much leſs degree: the 
former being apt to curl up and become ſterile for want of 


heat, and the latter to produce a greater quantity of ſmall ber- 
ries in conſequence of too much. Wherefore, where there is 
any difference of climate (which is ſometimes occaſioned by 
the placing of the fire places) in the houle, the above hint 
ſhould be taken advantage of. | 
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which early ſeaſon great attention muſt be paid to 
the regulation of the fire heat. I believe J have been 
more ſcrupulous in this particular than moſt. garden- 
ers; ſome of whom I know laugh at the idea of 
too much. uniformity in the. climate, - alledging no 


fuch ſtrictneſs to be neceſſary, from the unſteadi- 
neſs of our own: not conſidering the vaſt diſparity 


between the unſettled ſtate of the climate in our 


Hand, and the regular ſerenity that prevails, at alt 
times, on the Continent. 


A month may be gained every ſeaſon, (where here 


are two or three Grape houſes; and it is required to 


have Grapes at a very early ſeaſon ) until you begin 
to force the firſt ſo early as the firſt of October: but 


where there is but one or two houſes, the firſt of 
March in the one N and of F in the others 


1 quite ſoon enough. 


8 E CT L 0 N vil. 
On the Admiſſion if Air to the Grape Houſe. 


A FTE R planting, let a due portion of air be 
given every day from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, unti} 


the dae begin to break; after which, cbſerve a more 


punctual regulation, being guided much by the tem- 


perature of the weather, and the quantity of ſun-ſhine, 


and admitting leſs or more every day, unleſs the feve- 
rity of froſty winds renders it imprudent to do ſo. 
But, as the Summer adyances, be very liberal in this 
article 


article i in ſerene weather : it will greatly tend to the 


ſtrengthening of the young ſhoots. 


It is a practice with many to uncover their Grape 
houſes in Winter; this I never did, not ſo much 


that I diſapprove of the practice, but owing to the 


expence attending it, not only in removing and put- 
ing on, but in breaking the glaſſes, and waſting the. 
flues by the extremes of froſt and blanching rains. 
But, my method is to admit an equal and free circu- 


lation of air, by opening the ſaſhes alternately at top, 
bottom, and middle, to the extent of at leaſt a third 


part of the whole covering, and letting them remain 
ſo day and night; never ſhuting vp for * cauſe but 5 


that of two much wet. 


T he ſecond ſeaſon, obſerve much the . 3 : 
tion as above; and, if fire is applied for the forward- 
ing of the wood, (as hinted in Section vi.) pay due 
attention at that time, as the ſudden breaking out of 


the ſun in dull weather, when there is a good deal of 


fire heat in the houſe, is attended with much danger. 
On the ſuppoſition that the plants have made good 


wood for the production of a crop, and are to be 


forced from the firſt of March; let the houſe be ſhut 


up at night from the middle of February, and have 


the ſame quantity of air in the day it enjoyed all 


Winter. From the time the fire is lighted, give a 
moderate quantity, every day if poſhble, till the buds 


have all broke, to the extent that in ſun-ſhine the 


thermometer may not riſe more than 10? above the 


fire-heat medium: but, after the buds have broke, 


and the temperature of the houſe is encreaſed, be 
careful in the admiſſion of froſty, or toul damp air. 


D 4 The 
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The latter may be entirely excluded, except perhaps 
for an hour or two in the middle of the day, and the 
bad effects of the former, by opening the top ſaſhes * 
only a little way, to paſs off the rarified air occaſioned 
by the ſun heat, which is frequently very intenſe in 
clear froſty weather in the months of March and 
April. 528 15 
In clear ſun-ſhining weather, my mode of practice 
is, to give and take away air by degrees; that is, by 
giving half air about eight in the morning, full air 
about ten or eleven, reducing to half air about two 
or three, and ſhutting vp about four or five in the 
afternoon, according to the ſeaſon. 
From the time the fruit begins to colour, give 
large portions of air till the crop is all gathered, 
the flavour being much augmented thereby; and 
afterwards expoſe the houſe night and day for the 
Winter, as directed above; ſhutting up, however, if 
much wet, or hard froſt, ſhould” happen during the 
firſt ten or twelve days after the plants have been 
n for the nn 


| SECTION 


* Few 8 pay the attention to chis miele which, in \ my 
opinion, it deſerves. I have often ſeen air admitted in a man- 
her as if by mere chance; ſometimes by opening two or three 
faſhes at a place—and that ſometimes in the middle of the 

houſe, the top, bottom, or either end, &c. &c. without the 
| leaſt diſcrimination. The air ought to circulate freely in all 
parts of the houſe. To effect which, it ſhould be admitted 
at top, bottam, and middle, or at leaſt at top and bottom; 
dividing it equally in every part of the houſe, according to the 
quantity to be given: and that too at all times; unleſs the ſe- 
verity of fro renders it imprudent to do ſo any where but at 
top, as here dire ded. 


GRAPES. 


SE C T 10 N VI. 
On V. atering, . Ming, and Steaming the Grape Hue. 


PHE firſt wh ſecond ſeaſons, keep the border 4 in 
a moderately moiſt ſtate while the plants are 
growing ; but, after their growth begins to abate, 
(particularly the ſecond feaſon,) with-hold the water- 
ings by degrees till it is quite ſtopt, in order to make 
them harden and ripen their ſhoots for the produc- 
tion of a crop the third year. Water frequently with 
the drainings of a dunghill. OY 


- Waſh with the hand engine twice or thrice a- week : 


in the evening, in order to refreſh and keep the 
plants clean. Steaming is unneceſſary. 
The third ſeaſon, keep the border alſo in a mode- 
rately moiſt ſtate till the fruit begin their laſt ſwel- 
ling. Give large quantities till they begin to colour: 
after which, entirely with-hold it till the crop is ga- 
| thered; and then give two or three hearty waterings, 
to recover the ſtate the border ought to remain in for 
the Winter. 
Waſh twice or thrice a- week al the flowers begin 
to open; with- hold till the fruit is fairly ſet; waſh 
again till they begin to colour ; and then with-hold 
entirely for the ſeaſon. 

In the interim of waſhing, ſteam r night when 
the fire is at the ſtrongeſt, by pouring“ water on the 


flues 


* In another part of this work I have already hinted, that 
I Jo not think it worth while to ere& the ſteam aparatus for 
| any 


Muſcadine, St. Peter's, and the Hamburgh; which, 
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flues till you cannot ſee an object at the diſtance of 


two or three yards: and repeat this early in the 


morning, if the temperature of the houſe require the 


making of fires, or if there is a ſufficient heat in the 


fues to produce it, even in a middling degree. 


SECTION IX. 


On the Porination, Thinning, and Maturaticn F the Cluft erf. 


I the vaſt variety of Grapes, it happens, that not 
only the berries, but the bunches, aſſume dif- 


ferent forms: and although many kinds, from their 
nature, require little or no trouble, except thinning, 
in the formation of handſome cluſters ; yet, there are 
ſome which, from the looſeneſs of theit compoſition, 
require to have their ſhoulders ſupported from the 
body of the bunch, not only to promote the regular 
ſwelling, but to prevent the rotting of the berries, 
which otherwiſe frequently happens, if damp weather, 
in the time of ripening. Amangſt theſe may be rec- 


koned the Syrian, Tokay, Raiſon, Lombardy, Royal 
when 


any ſpecies of forcing, except peaches. For the Grape houſe, 


it would be extravagant; as ſteam can be produced there at 


any period of forcing, eſpecially in the- flowering ſeaſon, when 
a ſtrong fite heat is requiſite at any rate. But, I prefer the 
application of water from the engine to ſteatning, at any time, 
except when the plants are in bloom; as thereby the foliage 
is xot only refreſhed, but kept clear of duſt, inſets, &. 
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when the berries have arrived at the ſize of peas, 
ſhould have their ſhoulders ſupported to the trellis or 
branches by ſtrapds of matting, &c. and, at ſame 
time, have their berries regularly thinned out, with 
ſharp narrow-pointed ſciſſors, to the extent of about 
one third of the Whole. At this time, alſo, let the 
other kinds be thinned out in the ſame manner; ob- 
ſerving to thin out-the ſmall, ſeedleſs berries only, of 
the Sweet Water, F melee Tokay, and Muſ- 
cading. 
Alter the berries binin chair laſt ſwelling, and; ap- 
proach to maturity; care mult be taken to keep the 
bunch clear of any which, from damp, bruiſes, or 
the bites of waſps, or any other inſeQs, may begin to 
mould, as thereby the whole cluſter wil 0 quickly 
affected and entirely ſpoiled. 
Grapes of all kinds ſhould hang on the tree til : 
| dead ripe, mene the thick- ſkinned ones. 


SECTION * 


On the 22 which infoft the Grape Houſe; ; io ta 40 oy 
e. 


HESE. are, the green fly, thrips 5 red ſpider, 
and waſp. 


The two firſt are eaſily deſtroyed by a ſumigation 
of 


* Frontinacs are more ſubject to the red ſpider than moſt 


other ſorts; ; and all kinds are more ſo in the pine or dry ſtove; 
than in the Grape bouſe, 
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of tobacco. The third are kept under by the engine 
in Summer; and effeQually deſtroyed, as directed in 
page 35, in Winter. The laſt, by the deſtruction of 
their neſts, phials filled with honey and water, or 
ſugar and ſmall beer, and bird- lime. All theſe me- 
thods are, however, ſometimes ineffectual for the de- 
ſtruction of waſps where they abound in vaſt quan- 
ttiy: and their fondneſs for Grapes renders it ſome- 
times neceſſary to incloſe the branches in bags of gauze, 
or ſilken paper, which is truely a misfortune ; as the 
Grapes, by being ſo much excluded from the action 
of the ſun and wy * greatly off in wur. We 


| 4 SECTION. xl. 
On the Rules of the Grape Bagh * hom are more 
than one — oa: its Culture. 


"HERE there are two or three Grape "Wh 
and a ſucceſſion and fruiting pine ſtove, 
the Grape ſeaſon may be continued from the firſt or 
middle of March to Chriſtmas; and where there are 
two or three Grape houſes only, from the firſt of 
June in the one caſe, and the middle of April or firſt 
of May in the other: to effect which, the following 
methods are according to my mode of practice. For 
the production of ripe Grapes in March *, I reverſed 
ay. 


2 


* I have ſometimes had them in the end of February. 
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wy facceſlion and fruiting ſtoves &; by which means, 
1 had it in my power to force, in ſome degree, the 


vines therein contained : as I found, without doing 
fo, I could not bring them in before April or May +. 


In this manner, (and from the way in which the 
plants were trained,) the two ſtoves ſupplied a con- - 
ſtant ſucceſſion of fruit till the firſt or middle of 
June. To continue which, I began my firſt Grape 


houſe on new-year's day; my ſecond on the firſt of 


March; and my third, and laſt, I kept as much back 
as poſſible, by expoſing it to the weather night and 


day till the natural ſeaſon brought them into flower, 


(or nearly ſo). By this time, it was the firſt of June. 


I then ſhut up at nights; and encouraged the growth 
of the plants and fruit, by lighting and continuing 
the fires the whole ſeaſon ; had ripe fruit about the 


firſt of October, which (by part being hung up in 


the fruit room) continued till Chriſtmas. 


Previous to my introducing Grapes into the pine | 
ſtoves ; ; and to have a ſupply of fruit from the month 
of April to Chriſtmas ; I began to form my firſt houſe 
on the firſt of November, my ſecond on the firſt of 


February, and my third I treated in the manner 
above ſpecified. 

The following ſeaſon, I began the firſt houſe on 

the firſt of October; and cut grapes on the laſt day 


of March: but, in the night between that and the 
„ firſt 


* They were both on one plan. 


+ A more conſtant equality of climate being requiſite in 


the ſtove, than in the Grape houſe, is obviouſly the caulc. 


— — — > — 
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firſt of April, the front flue burſt ; by which acci. 
dent was loſt the whole foliage, wood, and about 
five hundred bunches of Grapes .juſt coming to ma- 
turity. Nothing could be more galling. I inſtantly 
cut down every new ſhoot to one eye; continued the 
fame degree of heat; and gave plenty of air and large 
quantities of water. The plants made the fineſt wood 
that ſame ſeaſon; and had the beſt Fong of fruit the 
following I ever ſaw. 
The above curious thonatftidre: 1 Way relatdd, | 
not merely on its own account; but to the end that, 
were the like happening to any perſon, the plants 
might not be thrown out in deſpair ; which had well 
nigh been the caſe with theſe. I alſo planted young 
plants between each of them; but, as the old ones 
fat ſurpaſſed them in vigour before the end of che ſea- 
ſon, I threw them out again. 
Let it be here obſetved, that although 1 bund ö it 
neceſſary to force the Vines in the ſtoves alternately, 
by reverſing them from fruiting to ſucceſſion houſes, 
yet 1 by no means did, or would adviſe that to be 
done, with the Grape houſes. Forcing of any kind 
is an outrage done to Nature; and the more it is 
avoided, the greater will be the ſucceſs; and conſe- 
quently, the ſame rotation w_ obſerved, will be 
the leſs liable t to error. 


SECTION 


GRAPES, 


8 E CTION XII. 
On the C ultivation Ul woke in Jhe Pine Stove. 


HE cultivation of Grapes in the Pine ſtove is in 
general practice; and the plants are generally 


planted on the out- ſide of the houſe, introduced 
through holes in the parapet, and trained up the 


under. ſides of the rafters. 


This method I have preſumed to deviate from, for 
the following reaſons : Firſt, Becauſe I think it 
unnatural that one part of a plant ſhould be, as it 
were, in Greenland, and the other i in the Weſt In- 
dies; and, Secondly, Becauſe I am convinced that 
no plant (eſpicially the Pine) will live and thrive as 


2vell under the ſhade of another, as when expoſed to 


the free ſun and air. To obviate theſe objections, 


I planted my Vines in the lobbies between the ſtoves 


and peach and Grape houſes; introduced them 


through the partitions; and trained them horizon- 
tally on trelliſes fixed againſt the back walls and upright 


ſaſhes in front, (See Fig. 2. Plate I.) By which 


means, 1 rendered each of the ſtoves as good as any 


Grape houſe, without being i in the leaſt 1 injurious to 
the Pines. 


The front walls of the lobbies # were : alſo built” 


on pillars ; ; anda border, both without and within, 
Prepared 


* This*method may be practiſed in the ſame manner, where 
2 Grape or peach houſe adjoins the ſtove; and where a ſtove 


ftands 
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Prepared for the plants, in the ſame manner as for 
the Grape houſe. 

The ſecond year after introduction into the ſtove, 
the plants compleatly filled the whole trellis; and a 
fine crop, the third year, gave a luſtre and richneſs 
to the houſe (in conjunction with a good crop of 
Pines) highly gratifying. 

The ſame methods, in regard of watering, waſh- 
ing, and ſteaming, is to be practiſed here as in the 
Grape houſe. Air is admitted ſolely for the ſake, and 
to anſwer the nature, of the pines : the temperature 
of the houſe is alſo regulated for their ſakes. But, 
the mode of training and pruning is very different 
from that in the Grape houſe. Here, you have it 
not in your power to bring on vegetation in that flow 
and regular manner as in the Grape houſe ; and, con- 
 fequently, were the ſhoots to be laid in at as great 
lengths, they would only break perhaps a few eyes at 

the extremities, and the reſt would remain naked. 
This I found, from experience, to be the caſe; al- 
though it did not happen for the firſt three or four 
years, owing to the youth and vigour of the plants; 
but, when they had exhauſted themſelves a little by 
bearing a few crops, they began to break their buds 
in the manner above ſtated. I therefore made it a 
praQtice to train them only to five or ſix feet in Sum- 
mer, and ſhortep them down. to one or two in the 
pruning 


ſtands detached, it is cuſtomary, and indeed neceſſary, to build 
porches with double doors; and, of conſequence, it is eaſy to 
render them ſubſervient to this purpoſe. 


TRAPES. | 5 


pruning ſeaſon ; by which they generally broke all 

their eyes, and produced plenty of fruit. 

In one houſe I tried, for two ſeaſons, to produce 
crops by laterals ; but found that method attended 
with more inconveniency than the above, from the 

difficulty of procuring a proper ſucceſſion of ſtrong 

ſhoots to produce the laterals, without which they 
bear very inſignificant cluſters: 

I alſo, in the other houſe, produced a ſecond crop, 

for two ſeaſons: but, finding it to exhauſt the plants 

very much, I diſcontinued it ; the more eſpecially, as, 
having ſo many compartments for Grapes; the prac- 
tice of it was the leſs neceſſary. The method is this: 

Juſt about the time the fruit is half Tipe,” and when 

the under part of the ſhoot is alſo ripe to the length _ 

of about two or three feet, and the extremity of it 
in a growing ſtate, ſhorten it at about two or three 
feet above the ripe part. It will puſh again, and will 
generally bring two cluſters. Sometimes, alſo, the 
ſecond and third eye will puſh, and bring a cluſter 
or two. In winter pruning, ſhorten down the firſt, 
or ſpring- made part of the ſhoot, to two or three 
feet. 
This method may be repeated with pretty 8. 
ſucceſs once in two or. three years; but, if done 
every year, it will (in the courſe of three or four 
years) occaſion the cutting of the plants down to the 
ground, in order td make them put forth a freſh 
ſtock of wood. 
In the event of ſevere froſt, and the planits being 
in an early ſtate of vegetation ; let the border, on the 


out-ſide, be covered with a quantity of ſtable dung, 
E or 
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or long litter, to en _ roots from being in- 
jiured by the weather. 

Unleſs you with the Wale to b a Geebnd 
crop, they muſt not be pruned for good ſooner than 
October; and, at ſame time, that operation ſhould 
not be deferred longer than the firſt of November, 
_ left, when they begin to vegetate, they ſhould bleed. 

_ Grafting the Vine is performed with great facility; 
but I do not think it of ſuch conſequence any where 


as in the ſtove. The method by approach * is cer- 


tainly to be preferred. The frontinacs, mufcadines, 
and ſweet- waters, would be greatly improved, and 
rendered more durable for this compartment, by be- 
ing engrafted on the Syrian, or any of the other 
coarſe growing kinds: but the ce is the 1 1 


5 per for a ſtock, of any. 


Grape Vines will bear forcing, * ut 2 many 85 
years, if under judicious management: but it fre- 
quently happens (eſpecially where the gardener is 
often changed) that the plants run out of a proper 
ſtock of bearing wood, either for want of keeping 

1 R ne 


*The common way of performing this method, is, by 
growing the young plants in a pot, and engrafting the laft 
Summer's ſhoot, on the old ſtock, juſt about twenty days be- 
fore the plant begins to vegetate. But, the moſt ſucceſsful 
way is, to perform this operation about the time the fruit be- 
gins to ripen, in the following manner: Apply the middle of 
a young ſhoot, whoſe bottom part is beginning to ripen, and 
the extremity in a free, growing ſlate, to the laſt year's wood 
on the ſtock; bind up with ſtrands of matting ; and apply no 
clay. The young plant will be perfectly fecure, before thy 
growth is over, the ſame ſeaſon. 


the border in a proper condition in reſpect of trench- 
ing and manuring, or by being irregularly and un- 
- timeouſly forced. To recover which, the plants 
ſhould be cut down to the laſt eye of the three loweſt 
ſhoots of the former year upon each ; the roots cut 
to within a yard of the ſtem on each fide; and the 
border trenched up, and, if neceſſary, renewed, and 
rendered equal to a new one. 
The plants will make vigorous roots and branches M 
and the third year after will be as good in all reſpetts : 
as they were in that of their age. 
This is not theory ; I have been eye-vitneſs to the 
experiment 


Ba CHAPTER 


CHAPTER V. 


MELONS, 


HE cultivation of this much eſteemed fruit is 

fo general, that hardly a garden is to be met 

with where it is not followed in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, and that too with general fucceſs. As I have 
been pretty particular on the forcing of cucumbers, 
as the treatment of theſe and Melons is in many re- 
ſpects the ſame, and as I have ſaid much on the cul- 
ture of the cucumber, which equally applies to that 
of the Melon; it will be unneceſſary to go through 
an elaborate repetition here. I ſhall therefore briefly 
remark any particular difference in their management 
on the dung hot-bed, and then paſs to the culture of 
Melons i in i flued pits. 


Let the plants be raiſed in the ſame (or a ſimilar) 
ſeed-bed as that of the cucumber; the bed or beds 
wherein they are to come to maturity, be made in 
the ſame manner, and a little ſtronger, turfed all 
over, the ſame quantity of old tan or light ſandy 
loam laid on *, moulded and planted in the ſame 

. manner, 


2 One half ſtrong brown loam, a quarter light black loam, 
an eight vegetable mould, and an eight ſtable dung, will make 
an 
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manner, have air admitted freely, and kept moder- 
ately moiſt till they begin to ſnew fruit. After this, 
and till the fruit is fairly ſet and begun to ſwell, be 
ſparing in the waterings, (eſpecially if damp wea- 
ther,) and alſo endeavour to keep the bed as free of 
ſteam as poſſible; ; ſhorten the vines which have fruit 
at two joints above it, and train thoſe that have none, 
in a regular manner, to the length of feven or eight, 
and then ſtop them, to make them put forth new 
vines, which will generally ſhow fruit at the ſecond | 
or third joint. 
When the fruit i is Sly "oY water freely till they 
have done ſwelling and begin to ripen, and then be 
very ſparing, as too much water at this time not on- 
ly takes greatly from the flavour, but frequently oc- 
caſions the burſting of the fruit, which renders them 
both unſightly and unfit for carriage. Let a piece of 
ſlate, tyle, or glaſs, be laid under each fruit; it both 
keeps them from damping and partaking of an earthy 
flavour. Some indeed ſlate the ſurface all over, and 
others cover with ſtraw, reeds, moſs, &c. all which 
I diſapprove of. The ſlates being ſo near the glaſs, 
draw too ſtrong a reflection in hot weather for the 
plants to bear; and the ſtraw, moſs, &c. contain, 
and confine too much damp in dull weather ; beſides, 
the ſlates contribute much to the breeding of the red- 
ſpider *, and the moſs, &c. to the harbouring of 
beetles, 


an excellent compoſt for melons; of which quality 1s that 
which I have uſed for many yours. 


# Melons are very ſubjeRt to this deftruflive inſe in bot” 2 
| weather,” | 
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wt, ear-wigs, &c. which are wry deſtruRliv of 
the plants and fruit. 

As the fruit approach to maturity, keep the plants 
' moderately thin of leaves, none of which ſuffer to 


7 ſhade the fruit from the ſun, and give large portions 


of air, which will add much to their flavour. 
| Melons ſhould be kept regularly and moderately 
thin of vines and foliage at all times, ſhould be fre- 


quently looked over, and never pruned too much at 
a time, as thereby the plants exhauſt themſelves 
much, being apt to bleed at every bruiſe or inciſion. 
Mielons ſhould be cut the moment they are ripe, 
otherwiſe they loſe much of their flavour; this, in 
moſt kinds, is better known by the ſmell than colour 


of the fruit. 


Many of the early kinds, and if early ſown, will 
produce a ſecond crop, equal, both in quantity and 
quality to the firſt, For this purpoſe, after the firſt 
crop is all cut, the Vines ſhould be ſhortened back ta 
the laſt live-joint on each, the bed well-watered, and 
' ſhaded from the mid-day ſun for eight or ten days; 


by which time the plants will begin to puſh and ſhow 


fruit in abundance. This may alſo be obtained by 


layers; ; they will he produce very well n cuttings. 


Melon 


n which is truly a ales; as nothing will ſtop its 


progreſs but water, which at ſome periods of the Melon ſeaſon 
cannot be applied without doing much injury to the fruit; and 
tbe leaves and vines being of ſo brittle a nature, they cannot 
be bruſhed or handled (although ever 10 carefully) without 
ſuſtaining leſs or more injury. The liquor, See page 34, is 
effeQually deſtructive of i it, but muſt not be 2 to foliage 
of any kind. 
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Melon ſeed ought to be perfectly ripened before 
ſowing, by being. kept 1 in a very dry place, or worn 


in the pocket; but it is ſafeſt not to ſow it till a year 
old, and it will keep freſh for ſeven or eight. If the 
ſeed is not perfectly ripened, and ſaved from fruit 
which is alfo ſo, the plants produced by it will not be 
fruitful, running much to vines and male-bloom ; and 
any fruit which may be ſhown are apt to drop away. 


I come now to the culture of Melons in flued pits. 


| (See Fig. 1. Plate I.) I have already ſaid, that I do 
not think theſe pits ſo eligible for the production of 
Melons at an early ſeaſon, as the dung hot-bed, and 
In page 12 have given my reaſons, I fhall therefore 
ſuppoſe that the pit is built for other purpoſes, is em- 
ployed in the ſpring in forcing aſparagus, &c. and is 
to be employed in producing a late crop of Melons. 


Ihe firſt or middle of June will be ſoon enough to 


plant &; and at that ſeaſon a very moderate degree 
of bottom heat will be ſufficient; whatever articles 
the pit previouſly produced will alſo have been forced 
on tan or dung, which will alſo be now much ex- 
| hauſted. Let the heat therefore be renewed, by add- 


ing and mixing about one third of new, with the old 


tan or dung; level it to the bottom of the flues all 
around ; turfing will be unneceflary ; mould to the 
depth of fifteen inches, which will raiſe the whole 
ſurface to the l of the top of the flues; and by 


ME. EE the 


* The plants may be raiſed in a a hot- bed, or under hand oz 
dell-glaſſes. 
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the tan or dung ſubſiding, will again be level with 
their bottoms before fire heat is neceſſary. Place the 
plants in a row along the middle of the pit, at the 
diſtance of two feet from each other; and attend to 
them in the articles af water, air, pruning, impreg- 
nating, &c. in all reſpects as directed for the dung 
hot- bed, and according to the ſeaſon and ſtate of the 
weather, till the firſt or middle of September; and bj 
that time it will generally be neceſſary to apply fire 
heat, both on account of Fad; and damp, W then 
begin to be conſiderable. 
The fruit by this time will be far advanced, ſome 
af which will be approaching to maturity ; and for 
the maturation and production of the reſt in a toler- 
able degree of perfection and flavour, let flow fires be 
made in the eyenings, encreaſing as the ſeaſon advan- 
ces, ſo as to raiſe the air of the pit at eight at night, 
and eight | in the morning to about 70 degrees. 
Air is eſſential to the flavour of the fruit; and to 
enable you to admit it in tolerable Juni. and at 
ſame time Keep. up the heat in dull weather, let a lit 
tle fire be made in the mornings. Water muſt be uſ- 
ed with caution; the growth of the plants will now 
be over; and when the fruit hath arrived to Its full 
ze, it ſhould be entirely diſcontinued, | 


CHAPTER v.. 


MU SHROOMS, 


8 E C T ION L 
Os the C onflruftion 255 the M ghorcom Hal 


| "HIS vegetable is in great requeſt in many fami- 
lies at all times of the year; and ſome have 
compartments built folely for its production; but it 
is generally produced in the back ſheds of hot-houſes 
or green- houſes, cellars, ends of ſtables, &c. and 
ſometimes on beds built in the open air, and protect- 
ed by coverings of ſtraw or other litter. This laſt is 
attended with much inconvience, not only on ac- 
count of the difficulty of effectually ſheltering the 
bed from the inclemency of the weather in Winter, 
but that in covering and uncovering at the time of 
gathering the crop, many of the young ones which 
are juſt peeping through the ſurface are unarodably oY 
deſtroyed. 

Little light or air (except when the bed is in pre- 
paration) being eſſential to the production of muſh- 
rooms, they may be raiſed as ſucceſsfully in the back- 

1 9 1 ſhed, 
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| thed, ſtable, or cellar, as any way; but where they 


are required at all times of the year, a compartment 


where fire heat may be commanded is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary. Fig. 2. Plate IV. repreſents the plan of a 


muſhroom houſe, wrought by one fire, and divided 


for the purpoſe of producing them in ſucceſſion, on a 
conſtruction that has given the greateſt ſatisfaction for 
many years. It is of little conſequence 1 in what ſitua- 


tion it is placed, providing it be dry, and the roof 


may either be of late, tyle, or thaten. 
Where there is neither ſned nor ſtable, &c. rather 


than make up the bed in the open air, and be under 


the inconvenient neceflity of covering the ſurface with 


ſtraw, &c. let a frame in form of the roof of a houſe 


compoſed of half inch boards, be made to any con- 


venient length, and the width of fix feet at bottom: 
this two people can lift off and on at pleaſure ; and in 
the ſeverity of Winter it can be covered with litter, 


&c. to prevent the froſt from deſtroying the plants or 
ſpawn. The boards ſhould be imbricated, and well 
painted or laid over with pitch, to prevent the wet 


from penetrating: and a trench ſhould alſo be dug 


all round the bed to keep its bottom dry. Boards 


ſhould alſo be made, at two or three different Places, 


to * for the admiſſion of air when * 


SECTION 
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8 E C T I 0 N II. 
n Fb the alas, Beds. 


the Muſhroom depends almoſt ſolely on the 


preparation of the bed. Same pay little attention to 
this matter; and where ſpawning is uniformly prac- 
tiſed, the leſs is neceſſary: but I prefer the method of | 


making the bed a whole maſs of ſpawn. 
It may be objeQed that this method is dilatory ; 


this I grant is the caſe ; but if the bed is duly prepar- 
ed, the day on which you are to cut may be reckon- 
ed upon with equal, if nat greater certainty, although 
at a greater diſtance; and of what conſequence is 
that? it only requires beginning the ſooner to pre- 
pare the bed, Beds that are built and ſpawned i in the 
common way ſeldam produce above three or four 
months together; I have frequently had them pro- 
ducing the year round in great abundance; and I 
once had à bed which produced two compleat years, 
and in ſuch quantities, that beſides generally yield- 
ing a diſh every day, ſeveral gallons of ketchup was 


made from it. However, Muſhroom beds of all kinds 


are ſubject to many misfortunes, and the ſpawn is of 
ſo delicate a nature, that it is quickly deſtroyed by 


too much cald, heat, drought, or wet. My mode of 
preparing the bed is this: I firſt lay about a foot of 


furnace aſhes, brick batts, or ſtone chips for a bot- 


tom, 


A cc to my practice, the production of 
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tom, then ſix inches of horſe-droppings, taken care. 


fully from the ſtable every morning, and kept as 


whole as poſſible; theſe J ſuffer not in any wiſe to 


heat; and the whole time the bed is in preparation, 


L expoſe it to all the air in my power, providing it 
is perfectly dry. After this courſe has lien ten or 
twelve days, i is quite dry, and there is no apprehen- 


ſion of its fermenting, let it be covered to the thick- 


nels of two inches, with half vegetable mould of de- 


cayed tree leaves, and half light ſandy loam, which 
ſhould be well mixed together previouſly. Lay on 
another courſe of droppings as above ; and when it 


is alſo perfectly dry and paſt fermentation, cover it 
with the ſame mould as above, Lay a third courſe 
of droppings and mould in the ſame manner, which 
finiſhes the bed. In the making, it ſhould be gently 
rounded in the middle (eſpecially if out of doors) to 
run off the wet. Thus the bed will generally be 
a month or five weeks in making, and in as much 
more will begin to produce, unleſs the weather or 


ſtate of the droppings has been unfavourable. 
It is obvious, that from the above mode of pro- 
ceeding, a whole courſe of droppings cannot be laid 


on at once, unleſs there are a vaſt many horſes, or the 


bed 1 is of trifling dimenſions ; ; therefore when the laſt 


I find that the richer the feeding of the animal, the more 
productive are their droppings; and therefore prefer the drop- 
pings of coach or hunting horſes to thoſe of the farm. It may 


be worthy of notice, that ſtone-horſe droppings are by far the 


moſt productive of any. 
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end of the ved 1 is covered, proceed with the firſt (if 
fit) a ſecond time, &c. covering with mould as you 
$0 on. 


SECTION III. 
On the Temperature of the Muſhroom Houſe. 


TT muſt here be underſtood of ſuch as is repreſent- 

1 ed by Fig. 2. Plate IV. or of one where fire heat 

1 is requiſite, and at command. I find that Muſhrooms 
| produce beſt in a conſtant heat of about 55 degrees; 

and the more regular it is kept the greater will be the 
ſucceſs. Air is of little importance, unleſs to dry off 


2% SECTION Iv. 
On W, atering the M uſbrom Beds. 


THIS mull at all 1 times be moderately and regu: 

larly performed ; but it will generally be un- 
neeeſſary before the bed begins to produce, as the 
moiſture of the droppings is uſually ſufficient till that 
time. Let it be cautiouſly performed at firſt, until 

{ the bed attain to a proper conſiſtency, and then with 

_ | a little more freedom. As much as will fairly wet the 
| ſurface, once in three days, will generally be found 
1 to be ſufficient. 
SECTION 
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"SECTION Y.. 
On the Prolongation of the Mufbroom Seaſori. 


N moſt places the open fields ſupply them for two 


or three months in Summer; yet in very wet 


ſeaſons they are rarely to be found if the ſoil be not 
of a dry nature; therefore, where there are two or 
three places for their production; and where they are 
in great requeſt at all times, it might be adviſable to 
have little dependence on the fields; teſerving the pro- 
duce of theſe for ketchup, and prepating beds in con- 


ſtant ſucceſſion to ſupply the ketehen. For this pur- 


poſe, the compartment where fire heat is at com- 
mand, ſhould always be appropriated to the Winter 


beds, and the ſheds, &c. to the ſummer. 
In gathering the crop, care ſhould be taken 1 not to 


pull up or diſturb the roots of thoſe you cut, as there 
are generally many young ones adhering to, or riſing 
about them. Muſhrooms alſo frequently form, come 
to maturity, and die away entirely under ground in 


theſe beds, if ſuffered ; but they are eaſily recogniſed, 


as they are generally very large and puſh up little hills 


ke thoſe of moles above their heads. Diſcovering and 


cutting them ſhould be performed with care, that the 


ſpawn may not be injured. 


CHAPTER 
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PEACHES AND NECTARI NES. 


SECTION I. 
"Os the cala of the Peach H. aſe, 


HE ovuſkration: of the compartments. 7 . 
forcing this much admired and juſtly eſteemed 


truit, vary yet more than that of the grape houſe ; 
and what I have advanced in the firſt Section of the 
Chapter on Grapes, will equally apply here. But 
there are ſome kinds of compartments for the cultiva- 
tion of peaches in uſe, which I diſapprove of, and 


would wiſh to point out. Theſe are, oiled paper 


frames, and frames placed againſt flued walls, with- 


out front flues. I object to the firſt, on account of 


its darkneſs, and incapability of admitting the rays 


of light, and free air; both of which are ſo indiſpen- 
ſably neceſfary to the health and vigour of the trees: 
Atto the ſecond, becauſe the front is the moſt valua- 
ble flue in any houſe; both on account of the ſaving 
of fuel from the circumſtance of its having a greater 

cammand 


? 
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command on the temperature, (all rarified air aſcend- 
ing, ) and on account of the 1 injury done the trees by 
the violent heat of the back flues in keeping up the 
temperature in ſtormy weather; beſides, the pro- 
penſity of inſects to harbour and. breed between the 
| trellis and flue in theſe circumſtances. 
Fig. 2. Plate II. repreſents the plan of an approved 
Peach houſe, wrought by one fire, which communi- 
cates firſt with the front flue, and then has two re- 
turns in the back wall; and, in my opinion, is beſt 

adapted of any to early 8 The ſtrength of the 
ſire is exhauſted in the front, and, by the time it re- 
turns to the back flues, is of a ſlow, mild nature; 
from which no apprehenſion of danger need be en- 
tertained, even at a very early ſeaſon: 

Fig. 1. Plate III. is alſo on a conſtruction that is 
perfectly adapted to the cultivation of Peaches. But, 
as this plan is given purpoſely for grapes, it may be 
neceſſary to remark, that the two fires are capable of 
working to an extent of ten feet more in length, if 
for a Peach houſe ; and alſo, that, as the border for 
the Peach houſe is to be only three feet deep; it will 

be unneceflary to found the pillars, which ſupport 
_ the front wall and flues, any __ than three feet f 
and a half. 

In a houſe of this kind, a trellis. is to be fixed 
againſt the roof beams or rafters, to the extent of 
half their height; trees planted between the front 
flue and wall, and trained thereto. Theſe will in no- 
wiſe ſhade thoſe on the back. And thus will one 
houſe be rendered nearly as good as two, as the trees 
on the front will have a run of eleven or twelve feet. 
There 
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There! is a Peach houſe of this ſort at Wemyſs Caſtle, 
and two at Raith, which have given great ſatisfac- 


tion for many years. 


8 E 0 T I ON II. 
On the Situati ion and Preparation f the Border. 1 


FHAT I have nad in Seien il. on the culi- 
vation of the grape, in regard to the ſitua- 


tion of the border, equally applies here, both in re- 
ſpect to the good and the bad; a repetition of which 
is unneceſſary. I ſhall therefore paſs to the compoſition, 
breadth; and depth. Three fourths ſtrong brown loam, 
an eighth light ſandy loam, and an eighth ſtable dung, 
with about a fortieth part of ſhell marle, is the compoſi- 
tion of the borders at Wemyſs Caſtle; all of which are 
compleatly three feet deep. The breadth for the nar- 
row houſes, is fourteen feet from the back wall ; and, 
for the wide one, all the width of the houſe within, 
and to the extent of twelve feet without. 


For particulars, reſpecting the annual manage- 
ment of the ſurface, &c. &c. ſee the latter part of 
the ecand Section on the Grape. 


ä SECTION 
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SECTION III. 
On Planting, and the Kinds beſt adapted to, the Peach Houſe: 
N /F AIDEN, or one-year-trained trees, are to be 
1 preferred to any other. Riders of the ſame 
age ſhould be planted between the dwarfs; except on 
the front of the large houſe, where they would not 
have time to do any good till their removal would be 
neceſſary. From twelve to fifteen feet, according as 
the houſe will beſt divide, is a competent diſtance 
between the dwarfs. The ſeaſon is, any time from 
the firſt of November to the firſt of March. Fill in 
the pits with light compoſt, and ſettle with a little 
water. Eo 5 1 


The following is a liſt of Peaches and Nectarines "Pp 
out of which, thoſe marked thus * ought to be pre- 
_ ferred. . i TY 


Peaches, 
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Chancellor. 
Belle Cheveraux. 


Peaches. Peaches. 
Mignionette. * Early Purple. 

+ Red Magdalen. * Late do. 

* White do. * Orange +. 
Royal George. Ramboulliet. 
* Grimwood's do. * Hative. 
Nobleſſe. 5 

NeGurines, : 


* Roman. 


* French Minion. Scarlet. 

Early Newington. Elruge. 

Smith's do. „„ Newington. 

* Montaubon. . * Temple. 

* Tetton de Venus. Puc de Tello f. 
III CHRON - 


+ This fruit, when ripe, is the moſt elegant of any of the 


Peach kind; is a great bearer, a cling-ſtone, and of theſe the 


beſt flavoured I know. There is one tree of it at Wemyſs 
Caſtle ; ; which, I preſume, is the mary one in this country. 


| + This is a Spaniſh NeQarine ; and, of all others, ought 
to take preference; There is a tree at Wemyſs Caſtle ; which 


is alſo the only one in this country. The fruit is of the moſt 


exquiſite flavour, dark purple, a free-ſtone ; and grows to the 
ſize of a nobleſſe Peach in the ſame houſe with it. The tree 
is the moſt healthy and beautiful of any I ever en 5 bears 
large and regular crops. 
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SECTION NV. 
On Training * and Pruning. 


DAN, training is the only way in which Peaches 
will do well. Therefore, after plenting, and 
to make the trees put forth vigorouſly and fill the 
trellis from the bottom, (I ſpeak of the dwarſs,) head 
them down to two or three eyes on each fhoot, if 
_ maiden, and to the laſt eye on each branch, if one- 
 year-trained trees. 
Ihe riders, being temporary, and placed here only 
: for the purpoſe of obtaining a crop or two while the 
principals are filling their ſpaces, need not be ſhorf- 
ened ſo much, whether maiden or trained trees. This 
will make them put forth more moderate ſhoots, and 
bring them ſooner into a bearing ſtate; which object 
muſt always be kept in view while they remain here. 
And, as the treatment of them will, in all other re- 


yu > 


Much has been foid, of late} reſpecting training on ho- 
$izontal trelliſes; and ſome have even been at the trouble of 
ereching/ them in a manner whereby (by the uſe of ropes and 
pullies) they can-deprefs or elevate them at pleaſure. This, 
E confeſs, is both- minute and reaſonable, where it can be prac- 
tiſed. But T am inclined to think that it cannot eafily be 
done without ſtraining the tree in the movement; and it is 
obvious that it cannot be done by any but a ſmall trellis placed 
in the middle of the houſe. After all, the production of welt 
flavoured fruit depends much more on the judicious manage- 
ment throughout, than en what poſition the trellis be. 
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bed, þ be the ſame as that of che principals, I ſhall 
take no farther notice of them; leaving the thinning 
away, and final expulſion of them, to the prudence 
of the gardener, 55 
When the ſhoots have arrived to the length of two 
or three inches, rub off ſuch as are placed fore- right 
or back-right, and lay in the others as they advance, 
at the diſtance of nine or ten inches ; being careful 
in not bundling in the leaves with the tie, and al- 
lowing ſufficient room for the fwelling of the ſhoot : 
and pinch off all laterals as they appear. When their 
growth is ſtopt for the ſeaſon, cut them back from 
half to a third of their Jengths, according to their 
{trength ; and, in .drefling, bear the ſide ones well 
down, to fill the bottom part of the trellis. 
=. Next ſeaſon they will puſh vigorouſly, aud muſt 
be laid in at the above diſtances; obſerving to lay in 
the undermoſt ſhoot on each branch to furniſh the 
under part of the tree, and the uppermoſt for a lead 
er: rubbing off all the intermediate ones, unleſs 
wanted; but at any rate the fore-right ones, as theſe 
greatly deform the tree. At the end of the ſeaſon, 
leave them generally at three fourths of their whole 
length. ; 
If the wood has been well . this ſeaſon, they 
will bear a few fruit the following. But, unleſs the 
trees are very vigorous, a very few only ſhould be 
ſuffered ; paying reſpect rather to the furniſhing of 
the trellis for a crop the fourth ſeaſon, which may 
reaſonably be expected. 5 
For this purpoſe, lay in the ſummer ſhoots regu- 
larly, at the diſtance of fix inches, which forthwit 
F 4: muſt 
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muſt be the medium; and, in the winter pruning, 


ſhorten the ſhoots of the extremity of the tree only 


a few inches each, and lay in thoſe of the middle at 
full length. Obſerve this praQtice till the trees have 
filled their places ; and afterwards ſhorten none, un- 


leſs to fill any caſual vacancy, or in caſe of the ex- 


tremities of the ſhoots being injured by bruiſes, &c. 
Peach trees require to be frequently looked over 
in Summer; and diveſted of laterals, and water 
ſhoots from the old wood, where not requiſite ; be- 
ing kept regularly thin, and neatly dreſſed to the 
trellis, &c. In tying, however, be careful not to tie 


too near the point of the ſnoot; leaving always a few 
joints between the laſt tie and extremity : allo be | 


- 


careful nat to bundle i in the leaves with the tie. 


About the time the fruit is fairly ſet, is that för 
diſbudding and this operation is to be performed 
with great care and nicety. Select what buds on 
each ſhoot you think neceſſary to leave, and Tub off 


the reſt with the finger. Thoſe to be left are gene- 


rally the uppermoſt and undermoſt, and ſometimes 


one or two about the middle of the ſhoot ; which laſt 


ſhould be left in an alternate manner. A wood bud 
is frequently placed by the ſide of, or between two 


fruit; in diſplacing of which, be careful in not in. 
juring them. 
When the fruit begins their laſt fwelliog. let them 
be expoſed to the free action of the ſun and air, by 
picking off every leaf that overhangs them. | 


SECTION 
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S EerIlON V. 
On the T. emperature of the Peach Houſe, 


IRE heat ſhould not be applied ſooner than the 
third ſeaſon ; and then only to ripen the wood, 
in the Autumn, (if neceſſary,) for the better produc- 
tion of a crop the fourth. But as, even the fourth _ 
ſeaſon, the trees will bear but very gentle forcing, and 
as I wiſh to be particular on this head; I ſhall wave 
the farther conſideration of the temperature of the 
houſe to the fifth ſeaſon, and ſhall then ſuppoſe the 
forcing is to begin on the firſt of February, Let the 
fire be made ſo moderate the firſt fortnight, that the 
thermometer may not ſtand, at eight at night and ſe- 
ven in the morning, above 4 52; and, in the courſe of 
the ſecond fortnight, encreaſe to 50 ; afterwards gra- 
dually to 559; at which point endeavour to keep it till 
the ſtoning is fairly over, and then encreaſe to 6; 
and, towards the fruit's ripening, to 65 which it 
1 ſnould never paſs, on account of drawing the young 
| ſhoots up weak. SE 
: In the whole progreſs of the application of fire heat, 
the greateſt regularity and ſteadineſs ſhould be ob- 
ſerved ; as theſe trees are impatient of ſudden checks 
of any kind, eſpecially in the time of ſetting and 
ſtoning. | 


mon. 


| 
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SECTION VI. 
On the Admiſſion of Air to the Peach Houſe. 


ROM the time the trees are planted, a large and 
free circulation ſhould be encouraged every 
y from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, the whole of the firſt ſea- 
ſon; and, when the growth is ſtopt, and the wood # 
_ ripe, let the houſe be expoſed in the ſame manner as 
directed for the grapes, in the Section on air, page 55. F 
The ſecond ſeaſon, the houſe may be ſhut up at night 
from the firſt of March, and afterwards treated 2s 
above; and ſo of the following. I come now to the 
fifth, or ſeaſon of forcing. Let the houſe be ſhut up 
at night from the middle of January, and enjoy a 
large and free circulation through the day till the firſt — 
of February; after which, in a more moderate de- 1 
gree, according to the weather, and paying reſpect to 
the temperature of the houſe, till the bloom begins to 
open. After this, leſs or more muſt be admitted eve- 
ry day, if poſſible; as the ſetting of the fruit in a ; 
kindly manner depends much on wholeſome air and 
a free circulation. In ſun-ſhine, let it be admitted at | 
this time to the extent that the thermometer may not 
ſtand at more than five or ſix degrees above the fire- 
heat medium; and at no time, till the ſtoning is over, 
above ten . ; and afterwards, in the middle of 
the day, it may be ſuffered to riſe to the height of ; 
i fifteen. When the fruit begins to colour, the houſe 5 
ſhould be opened by ſun-riſe, and not ſhut till ſun. ſet, N 
unleſs, 
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unleſs to defend the fruit from heavy rains; paying 
no reſpect to ſun-ſhine at this time: air being as eſ- 
ſential to the flavour of the fruit as the rays of the 
ſun, and the more ſo when theſe are excluded. —_ 
After the crop is all gathered, let the houſe be . 
poſed tor the Winter, as ne % 


s EC T I © N VII. 
On 1 aterings Wi ing, and Steaming 4 Peach E Bo 


JEACHES, when in a growing b require | 
plentiful waterings; and the border ſhould al- 
waye be kept in a moiſt ſtate : with-holding a little in 
the time of ſetting and ſtoning, and totally from the 
time the fruit begins to colour, After the crop is ga- 
thered, give a few hearty waterings, to bring the bor- 
der into a proper ſtate for the Winter. 
Waſh thrice a- week, from the commencement of 
the forcing, till the flowers begin to open; with-hold 
till the petals begin to decay; waſh again till the fruit 
begins to ripen; and then finally with-hold, unleſs 
the trees are afflicted with the red ſpider, &c. in which 
caſe, waſh every day till they are quite clean. 

In the interval of waſhing, ſteam night and morn- 
ing, in the manner as directed for the grape houſe, 
if you are not provided with the ſteaming apparatus. 

In another part of this work 1 have ſaid, that I do 
not think it of any conſequence, except in the Peach 
houſe. My reaſons are theſe—In the grape or pine 

| houſe 
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houſe there is always a command of fire-heat, at any 
period of the ſeaſon, to raiſe a ſufficiency of ſteam for 
their purpoſes. But, in the Peach houſe, this is not the 
caſe: ay, in mild weather, and in the flowering ſeaſon, 


the temperature of the houſe is ſuch, as ſometimes to 


require very ſlow fires; and, of courſe, the flue is per- 


haps not heated enough to raiſe ſteam in any great 
quantity. It may juſtly be ſaid, that, in this caſe, it 
is the leſs requiſite, as then the artificial air of thg 
houſe approaches nearer to the natural: yet ſteaming, 
at this time, is of infinite benefit to the trees, as it 
both encourages the ſetting of the fruit, and prevents 


the breeding of inſects; and the engine cannot be 


employed at this time, for fear of hurting the bloom. 


Therefore, where there is a range of Peach houſes, 


it would be adviſable to erect the apparatus: but, for 
a ſingle one, or two, I hardly think it worth the ex- 


pence ; as, in the caſe of ſteaming being impractica- 
ble, water can be thrown out of a very ſmall ſquirt in 
the form of dew againſt the bloom. The idea of 
ſteaming every day without diſcrimination | is, in my 
opinion, ridiculous. Is the world enveloped in a 
cloud of miſt day by day? Does the health of either 
animal or plant require it? or, Could they bear it? 
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8 E E T 10 N vm. 
05 Thinning and Gatheri ing the Fruit. 


MINNING is an indiſpenſable 1 28 there 
are many kinds of Peaches and Nectarines 
which otherwiſe would ſoon bear themſelves to death. 


This operation, however, ſhould be performed with 
caution, and never done for good till after the ſton-⸗ 
ing is over; as, till then, all danger of dropping is 
not paſt. My rule for final thinning is this—A fruit 


for every foot ſquare of the ſurface of the tree for the 


large kinds, and for every nine or ten inches of the 
ſmall kinds of Peaches, and Nectarines in general. | 
This muſt be underſtood as for trees in a healthy and 
vigorous ſtate; but, when atherwiſe, they ſhould ons 


ly be ſuffered to produce accordingly. As an in- 


ſtance—l once had an Elruge Nectarine (a great 


bearer) which had a tendency to grow naked below; 


I pulled off every fruit within fix or eight feet of the 


ground one ſeaſon, and it made excellent wood in 
that part in conſequence. So that, it would appear, 
it were beſt to be contented with a fair crop; which 
is better, in the end, both for the tree and its 


| owner. 


It is cuſtomary to let the fruit drop of i its OWN ac- 


cord, when ripe; and, for this purpoſe, the border 


is covered with moſs, and nets or mats are hung 


againſt the trellis to catch them, I have ever bern 


of opinion, that all kinds of fruit, except grapes, 
loſe much of their flavour if ſuſfered to remain on 
che 
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the plant till dead ripe; and, in conformity thereto, 
have always made it a practice to pull my Peaches 


and Nectarines. I have often been aſked, how I 


came to know when they were fit for pulling? (as 


handling or feeling them is improper.) This is only 
attained to by minute obſervation and cuſtom, and a 
thorough acquaintance of the kinds; and, if taking 
them gently between two fingers, (the back of the 


hand to the tree,) and moving them backwards and 


forwards, does not diſplace thoſe I ſuſpect to be ripe, 


I paſs by them till next day. I go over the whole 


trellis.every morning in this manner, and have found 
my account in the practice; as not the one half are 
loſt or bruiſed, which are when ſuffered to fall; and 
the fruit, not being dead ripe, are much fitter for car. 
riage, if requiſite. This practice ! would recom- 


mend alſo, on account that the border, being covered 


with moſs, emits a bad flavour; and nothing is more 
conducive to a good one, than the ſurface being kept 
clean, and frequently ſtirred up while the fruit arg 


Da 


SECTION IX. 


On the Inſefs that infe oft the Peach Houſe, and bow to deſtroy 


them. 


| * are, the aphis, acarus, and cocci, or 

ſcaly inſe&; to which may be added, al- 
though not an inſect, that more deadly malady, the 
mildew, 
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In treating of this article in the third and fourth 
Chapters of this work, I have given ample directions 
for the ſuppreſſion and extirpation of the inſects; 
but the mildew remains to be confidered. It is evi- 
dently an itch or ſcurvy in the blood of the tree; oc- 
caſioned by injudicious management in the culture, 


a damp ſituation, or cankering ſoil. And although 

I cannot ſay that I ever had it in my power to try ex- 

| periments for its deſtruQtion, (having never been 
troubled with it;) yet I have always endeavoured, and 


I think ſucceſsfully, to prevent its appearance, and 


that by preparing good and kindly ſoil for the trees, 
and paying all due attention to their health and clean- 


lineſs. I am alſo confident that the waſhing with the 


liquor (See page 35) has much tended to its ſup- 


preſſion. But, after all, if the border is not compo- 


ſed of proper materials, and rendered perfectly dry 
and comfortable in the preparation, much fear of its 
appearance may reaſonably be entertained. 


SECTION x. 
On the P rolongation of the Peach Seaſon - where there ars more 


than one Compartment for its Culture. 


0 T HERE there are two Peach houſes, and a few 


trees planted againſt the open wall in a ſouth 


aſpect, the ſeaſon may be prolonged from the firſt or 


middle of June, to the firſt of November in conſtant 
ſucceſhon, by beginning to force the firſt houfe on 
the 
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the firſt of February, and the ſecond about the mid- - 


dle or latter end of March. But where there are threł 
or four * houſes, and a flued wall, the ſeaſon may be 
ſucceſſively prolonged from the firſt of May to the 
firſt or middle of November. My mode was this; I 
began to force my firſt houſe on the firſt of Decem- 
ber, and as it was not much to be depended on at 
that early ſeaſon; my ſecond on the firſt of January; 
my third on the firſt of March; and the fourth, I let 
come of its own accord withbur the aid of any fire 
heat. I never applied fire to the flued wall until the 


firſt or middle of Auguſt, and that in order to ripen 


the wood, and haſten the maturity of the late fruit. 


I never reverſed the ſucceſſive order of the Peach 
houſes, by which means they were always ready to 
vegetate at the fame time of year on the application 

of fire heat, much leſs to their detriment, than if 


changed, in my opinion. 


1 would here öbſerve, that Peach trees, if Gives 
every year, will wear out in the courſe of twelve or 


fourteen ; and; therefore, about the eighth or tenth 


year, young dwarfs ſhould be planted where the riders 


ſtood, and the old dwarfs ſhould be converted into 
riders by degrees as the young ones advance. 


SECTION 


* At \ Wetnvſs Caſtle there ar are three narrow houſes; a large 
double houſe, and an extenſive flued wall, for which there are 
canvas ſcreeus; alſo a tew trees on the common wall, 
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SECTION XL. 


On the C eltivation of Peaches and Nane on Flued . all, 


with Canvas Sereens, , Nets, Or. 


T may be ſaid that flued walls are eſſential to the 
production 6f Peaches and NeQarines in the open : 
air in this country, although there are ſome ſpots, 


and in ſome ſituations, where good crops in ſome ſea- 


fons are obtained without them ; but to their pro- 
duction to a certainty, year by year, flued walls are 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary; and where a fine garden is 
building, the extra expence in flueing two or three 
hundred feet of the beſt expoſed walls, will be found 

but trifling. And if built according to the deſign, 
(See Fig. 1. Plate IV.) and wrought according to 
my method as under, the e expence will alſo 
be trifling. 


For ſecuring the crop in the Spring, by defending 
the bloom till fairly ſet, from the froſty winds which 


ſo frequently happen at that ſeaſon in this country, 
canvas ſcreens or old nets are neceſſary; but the can- 
vas is far preferable, and in the end, little more ex- 


penſive than the nets.— There is a kind of thin can- 
vas called Scrim or Oſnaburgh, which anſwers very 
well, and is ſold at about nine pence per ſquare 
vard. 
But for the flued wall at © Wemyſs Caſtle, I had 


eanvas 
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canvas wove on purpoſe, much thinner than any 
other I have ſeen, which now (by the action of the 
weather) is rendered as fine as gauze in compariſon ; 
and, which, ſeven years age, coſt but eight pence a 
yard. As much as covers a wall two hundred feet 
long and fourteen high, coſt only. abvut fifteen gui- 
neas, including ſpars, cords, and pullies; and all 
theſe, the cords excepted, are as good this day as chat 
in which they were made. 
The manner in which it is applied is this: The 
canvas is. made into three equal ſheets, which are 
joined together every ſeaſon when put on, and un- 
joined when laid afide; ſpars or rafters of two inches 
ſquare are placed at the diſtance of four feet from 
each other, their upper ends being joined cloſe to the 
copping, and their under ends to a ſtake drove into 
he border, at the diſtance of a foot from the wall. 
Theſe are alſo made to remove at pleaſure; pullies 
are fixed to the top of each ſpar, and. the canvas is 
| hoiſted thereto by cords a little ſtronger than garden 
line. At firſt I clewed it at top; but, a ſtfong gale 
of wind having almoſt tore it from the wall, I con- 
trived to clew it at bottom, at the diſtance of a foot 
from the ground. "Two people can unclew and hoiſt 
vr let down and clew, the whole in fifteen minutes. — 
When nets are to be uſed; they ſhould be doubled, 
and that in ſuch a manner as to render the meſhes 
as fmall as poſſible, and ſupported from the wall 
* a foot by pins, &c. 


As, in the preceding Sections, I have given am- 
ple 
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ple direQions for preparing the border, planting *, M 

training, watering, waſhing, &c. it would be futile to 
repeat them here; and as it may be preſumed the 
trees will produce no very conſiderable crop before 
the fourth ſeaſon, I ſhall paſs on to that time. 

Some apply fire heat to their flued walls in the 
Spring. This I pointedly diſapprove of, as no ſpe- 
cies of forcing is ſo intricate ; the trees being placed 
between the extremes of heat and cold, and it being 
quite impoſſible to make or regulate a climate for 
them. All that is neceſſary for the production of a 
crop, is, ripening and hardening the wood in Au- 
tumn, and ſcreening from EPS and boiſterous winds 
in Spring. 

Huy the time the buds twin to appear turgid in the 
Spring, let the ſcreens be hung up: and, if canvas, 
let down in the day, from eight in the morning to 
ſive or ſix in the afternoon, in mild weather; but if 
boiſterous froſty winds prevail, continue them all 
day. They ſhould nôt be totally removed till about 
the middle of June; by which time the fruit will be 
fairly ſet, and all danger paſt; 
About the firſt or middle of Anguſt, ee to: 
the ſeaſon and forwardneſs of the fruit and wood 
light the fires: Theſe muſt be made very moderate 
1 G N 


* Before planting, there ſhould be a trellis, or ſpars an 
inch ſquare, fixed againſt the wall, to the height of the firſt 
courſe of the flue only; this being requiſite to keep the young 
ſhoots from being ſcorched or anywile injured by the fire heat: 
and by the time it has returned into the ſecond flue, the trees 
may lie againft the wall without danger. 
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at firſt, and encreaſed as the ſeaſon advances. If the 


ſurface of the wall about the ſecond courſe of the flue 
is kept milk warm in the night, it is all that is ne- 
ceſſary. And here obſerve, that the quantity of fuel 


muſt not be enlarged in a ſtormy night in the ſame 


degree as in a hot-houſe ; otherwiſe all will be ruin- 


ed. To attempt making a climate for the trees here 


1 ridiculous, and alſo perfectly unneceſſary; the ſole 
intention in the application of fire, being to ripen the 
young ſhoots for the production of fruit next ſeaſon. 


The following quantity and proportion of fmall 


coal is taken at a medium, and what I have found 


fufticient to work a well drawing furnace for years, 


viz. From the time of lighting the fire to about the 


tenth of September, four ordinary ſhovels-full at five, 


and as much at nine in the evening ; from the tenth 


of September to the middle of October, ſix ſhovels- 


full at the above times in the evening; and from the 
middle of October to the middle of November, ſix 


ſhovels-full at four in the evening, eight at nine, and | 


three or four at ſeven in the morning. LES 


The above 1s only given as a hint; and much is 
left to the nature of the N and judgment of he 


CHAPTER 


4 — Le - 
; # _— 


PINES. 


8 E 0 TI 0 N T 
On the Conflruion of the Piu. . 


HAT few underſtand the cultivation of this 
moſt admirable fruit, is demonſtrated by its 


being diſcontinued in many places whete it has been 


tried for years. Some have alſo given up the culti- 
vation of Pines, becauſe of the expence attending it 
in reſpe& of fuel: the waſte of which is greatly oc- 


caſioned by the conſtruction of the fire place and 


flues; which are generally ill adapted to the burning 
of wood or turf, without working the houſe un- 
ſteadily, and giving the perſon who attends them 
much trouble. 

Such a furnace as is repreſented by Fi g. 1. Plate V. 
is s better calculated for burning wood or turf than any 
other I know of. And although I never had occaſion 
to uſe that kind of fuel at Wemyſs Caſtle, where coal 


is 5 ; yet; when at the Marquis of Townſhend's 


13 3: in 


ON * * 7 1 
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in Norfolk, I was under the neceſſity of ſubſtituting 
other kinds of fuel for the uſe of the Pine ſtoves; and 


to burn which, I pulled down and altered my furna- 


ces, from the common, to the plan as repreſented by 
the Plate. The fuel I uſed was turf and ſcreened em- 
bers, mixed in equal quantities; and a more ſteady 


fire I never uſed anywhere. 


Pine ſtoves are variouſly conſtructed. Some are 


ſingle pitted; ſome double; and ſome even triple; 


ſome have flues running under, and ſome round the 
bark bed. I diſapprove of theſe; being very dan- 


gerous to the roots of the plants, if over. heated. I 
alſo diſapprove of double and triple ſtoves; as being 
very uneaſy to work in ſtormy weather, and con- 

fining a vaſt quantity of ſtagnate unwholeſome air in 
dull hazy weather. A ſtove, wherein you have a per- 
fect command of fire heat, and can admit a free cir- 


culation of air in all parts thereof, is certainly to be 


preferred; and none can be ſo convenient for this 


purpoſe as a ſingle one: and where it is in agitation 


to erect one, I would recommend ſuch as is repre- 


ſented by Fig. 2. Plate I. 


For the ſake of uniformity, if placed in a range of 
vine and peach houſes, &c. it may be raiſed to the 


fame height with them; obſerving to raiſe the bark 
bed accordingly, the ſurface of which ſhould not be 


tarther than four or five feet from the glaſs in the mid- 
dle. The ſucceſſion houſe may alſo (if requiſite) be 
of the ſame conſtruction; and a nurſing pit (See Fig. 
1. Plate 1.) will be found to be of great advantage, 
and anſwer the purpoſe perfectly. 


The 


The fituation is lata, providing the ſurface 
be dry, as the bark bed is raiſed above it and paved. 
And hence it appears that I do not approve of a bor- 
der being made in front for the production of grapes 
to be trained up the rafters, which I eſteem as being 


highly prejudicial to the Pines. For my method of 


preparing the border, and training vines in the Pinery, 


ſee Section xii. on the culture of the grape. 


8E 2 T I 0 N 1. 
'On the 9 of the Bark Bed. 


T* is an article of great importance to > the wel- 


fare of the plants; and if not judiciouſly per- 


formed, is productive of much evil. It is no un- 
common thing to hear of whole pits of Pines being 


burnt at the root by the over. heating of the bark bed; 
and Mr. Speechly and others give this as a principal 
reaſon for their uſing oak leaves. I have grown Pines 


theſe ten years, and can declare that I never had the 


roots of a ſingle plant injured by bark heat ; and if 


my method of preparation is ſtrictly followed, I can 


be bold to augur that none ever will. The manner 
is the moſt ſimple imaginable. My opinion, in re- 


ſpect of the quantity and quality of bottom heat re- 


quired by the Pine, has always been different from 
that of any other author I have read, or indeed any 
gardener I have converſed with on the ſubject. I ne- 


ver with my Pine plants (except in ſtriking ſuckers, 
G3 &c.) 


* 
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&c.) to ſtand in a bottom heat above that of blood 
heat at any time, and that too of a mild moiſt na- 
ture. If the watch-ſtick, to the depth of the bottom 
of the pat, feels juſt a little warm when felt with the 
hand, or applied to the cheek when the body is of a 
comfortable temperature, it is ſufficient z and it cer- | 
tainly conſiſts with reaſon, that the bottom and ſuper- 
ficial heat ſhould correſpond at all times. For the 
mere effectual attainment of which, and that the roots 


may ſuſtain no injury, I follow the following rules in 


turning and trenching the bed, viz. I never ſift the 
tan in the pit at any time; never add above an eighth 
of new, which, if neceſſary, I give place to by ſkim- 
ming off a little of the ſurface of the old; never ſuf- 
fer the new tan to lie within a foot of the ſurface, by 
which means the pots are entirely plunged in the old ; 

Tay the half of whatever quantity of new tan is added 
in the bottom of the trench, and divide the other 


1 equally to within a foot of the ſurface of the bed: in 15 


trenching, I throw the ſides to the middle, and the 

middle to the ſides, that there may be an equal mix- 
ture of the old tan. Thus will the bed be of a mild 
and equal temperature ſrom the firſt, and will conti- 


nue much in the ſame ſtate for three or four months; 


and, after the firſt filling, is attended with very little 
expence for new tan. From the above it is obvious, 
that, in filling the pit of a new Pinery, it ſhould ei- 
ther be done ſeveral months before the plants are to 


be placed therein, or ſhould be well ſweated and 


waſted by turning, in an open ſhed, &c. but it would 
be adviſable not to plunge the pots above half their 

depth, for the firſt two or three months after filling, 
in 


in either caſe. In adding new tan, it ſhould always 

be thrown up in an heap for eight or ten days before 
uſing, in order to drip and ſweeten ; and ſhould ne- 
ver be applied freſh from the tan-yard ; being both 
wet, and apt to heat violently and cake in the bed, 
if applied in that ſtate. 

Some object to tan on account of the expence and 
trouble attending the working with it: but, if the 
above method is practiſed, theſe will be found to be 
inconſiderable; and, as the plants require frequent 
ſhifting. the ſtirring up of the bark bed at that time 
is a trifing trouble, and ſometimes the addition of 
new tan is unneceſſary. e 
l am convinced there is no ingredient can be ſub- 
ſtituted for tan, that will equally anſwer the purpoſe 
in the Pinery; and therefore would recommend the 
uſe of it, in preference to all others, where it can be 
procured on reaſonable terms : but leſs or more of 1 it 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 

Oak leaves are certainly the next belt material; 

but they are not to be had in many places. Where 
they are uſed, I would adviſe that at leaſt eighteen 
inches of well-reduced tan be laid on the ſurface, 
wherein to plunge the pots. 
A mixture of ſtable dung and tree leaves of any 
kind, is the next beſt ingredient. - But theſe ſhould 
be well fermented before they are uſed, and at leaſt 
two feet of reduced tan laid on the ſurface. 

Some underſtand the reaſon why Pines are planted 
in pots inſtead of the ſurface of the bed, to be the 
want of permanent heat in it; that they may be re- 
moved with the greater facility in the time of renew- 
G 4 ing 
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ing the bark, &c. This is not my opinion of the 


matter. For were the heat of the bed rendered ever 
ſo permanent, I would grow my Pines in pots: 


and here let me obſerve, that I would never wiſh to 


be concerned in the culture of Pines, unleſs I I had at 
All 


leaſt two diſtin& compartments 


plants of any kind do not grow alike ! in their native 
clime; much leſs the Pine in an artificial one. Hence 


the neceſſity of at leaſt two compartments, and grow- 
ing the plants in pots; that they may be removed and 


claſſed, according to circumſtances, with the greater 


eaſe and ſafety. Moreover, many plants (in any ſi- 
tuation) do much better in pots than otherwiſe: of 


theſe are all the ſucculent tribe; and ſurely the Fine 
may | be reckoned amongſt them. 


SECTION ni. 
On Propagating the Plants. 


produced on the top of the fruit, and ſuckers 
from between the leaves, and from the root of the old 
plant. Theſe laſt are the moſt deſpiſable, and ſhould 


never be uſed unleſs in a caſe of neceſſity. The crowns 


are twiſted from off the fruit when ſerved at table; ; the 


ſuckers, by breaking down the leaf immediately un- 


der, and moving them gently from ſide to ſide: and 
this is not to be done till the under part is ripe and of 
a brown colour, otherwiſe the ſucker is apt to break 
by the middle. 


Much 


INES are propagated moſt ſucceſsfully by crowns, 


Nr £95 
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Much ſtreſs is laid on the article of drying them; 
ſome recommending a week, others a fortnight, and 
ſome the laying them on the ſhelves, flues, &c. of the 
ſtove : but if they are perfectly ripe, and the old plants 

have had no water for a week or two before they were 
taken off, (which they ought not,) nothing of this 
kind is neceſſary. The crowns are gathered one by 
one, as the fruit is uſed ; and ſhould be ſtuck into 

the bark bed till the whole crop, both of them and 
ſuckers, can be potted together. Let a few of the 
bottom leaves be rubbed off with the thumb, and the 
under part of the ſtump ſmoothed with the knife; and 
place them in pots of three or four inches diameter 

and five or fix deep *, (according to their fizes,) fill- 

ed with entire vegetable mould of decayed tree leaves; 
in the bottoms of which ſhould previouſly be laid a 

| little clean gravel, of the ſize of horſe beans, to the 

thickneſs of an inch. 

Meantime, let the nurſing pit be prepared for their 

reception ; and, deviating from the rules given in 
laſt Section, let new tan, to the extent of a fifth or 

fixth part, be added, but none ſuffered to lie within 

| -:-- eld 


* Pots of this proportion are not generally to be had; but 

where there is a ſtock of Pine plants, there ſhould be a ſet of 

pots of all fizes made for them"%n. purpoſe, three or four inches 
deeper in proportion to their width, than thoſe in general uſe. 
My reaſon for which is, that a handful of clean gravel may 1 
be laid in the bottom of every pot, which I find is of infinite 
ſervice to the plant: the Pine requires frequent refreſhings 
with water, but will not bear the ſmalleſt degree of its Ragna- 
tion. 
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ten or twelve inches of the ſurface. Here plunge the 
pots quite to the brim, in regular order, at the diſ- 
| tance of two or three inches pot from pot each way, 
and keeping them perfectly level. 
It may here be expected, that (according to the 
common cant) I ſhould ſay whether crowns or ſuckers 
ought to be preferred. To be plain, I do not prefer 
2 good ſucker to a good crown ; for, if the ſucker 
has the advantage of being a fironger plant, it has 
alſo the diſadvantage of running to fruit more un- 
timeouſiy than the crown. 


' SECTION W. 


On Preparing the M ould ; and 3 K ind i 15 Fitts of 1 the Pine : 
Plant in us a — State. . 


ECE TABLE mould being a chief ingredient, 
a ſtock of it ſhould be provided wherever 
the culture of the Pine is followed. The kind to be 
uſed here is that from decayed tree- leaves, and thoſe 
of the oak are to be preferred; but where a ſufficient 
quantity of them cannot be had, a mixture with thoſe 
of the aſh, elm, birch, alder, maple, ſycamore, &c. 
and indeed any kinds, that are not reſinous, will 
_ anſwer very well. 
In Autumn, and immediately as the leaves fall *, 
let 


* They ſhould never be ſuffered to lic above a day or two, 
as thereby they loſe much of their virtue, but ſhould be di- 
rectly 
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let them be gathered and thrown together into an 
heap, and if you have no mould of themſelves, let 
juſt as much light loam, as will ſerve to keep them 
from being blown away by the wind, be thrown 
over them. In this ſtate let them lie till May; and 
then turn'them over and mix them well; they will 
be rendered into mould fit for uſe by next Spring; 
but from ſticks, &c. being amongſt them, will always 
require to be ſifted belies uſing. 
Strong brown loam is the next article. This ſhould 
conſiſt of the ſward of a paſture if poſſible, which 
ſhould, previous to uſing, be well reduced by expoſ- 
ing it a whole year to the action of the weather. 
Pigeon dung alſo, that has lien at leaſt two whole 
years in an heap, and been frequently turned and 
well expoſed to the weather is to be uſed. Alſo ſhell 


marle. And laſtly, ſea or river gravel, which ſhould 


be ſifted and kept in a dry place; ſuch part of it 
as is about the ſize of marrow-fat peas is to be uſed. 
This is the proportion: For crowns and fuckers, 
entire vegetable mould, with a little gravel at bot- 
tom, to ſtrike in; afterwards three fourths vegetable 
mould, one foarth loam, mixed with about a twenti- 
eth part gravel, and a little entire gravel at bottom, 
till a year old. For year olds, and till ſhifted into 
fruiting pots,—one half vegetable mould, one half 
loam ; 3 to which add about a twentieth part gravel, 
and 


reQly gathered into an heap, in order to bring on a fermenta- 
tion while they retain their ſaline juices; and in order that 
theſe may not W by their expoſure to the air, 
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and as much ſhell marle, with a little gravel at bot- 
tom as above. For fruiting in, one half loam, a 
fourth vegetable mould, a fourth pigeon dung, to 
which add gravel and marle as above, and lay two in- 
ches of entire gravel at bottom. 


8 E. C'T 10 N v. 
On the Tr eatment of 7 the Plants the fer f Year * 


F the plant were l (as Keefted in Section 
1 third) about the firſt of September, the bed will 
continue of a kindly heat till the firſt or middle of 
November, and muſt then be worked over and about 
an eighth part of new tan trenched in. The plants 
will alſo have made good roots by this time, but will 
ncdt generally require freſh potting; therefore let ſuch 
only as are any wiſe matted be put into pots of the 
next ſize immediately above thoſe they are in, obſer- 
ving to take off the matted part only, and put them 
in, balls entire. 
| Plunge them to the brim as ine: and let them 
remain till the firſt of March. GE 
S At this time, let the bed be worked over as direc- 3 
ted in Section ſecond,” the plants have the mould en- 6 
tirely ſhaken from their roots, put into the ſame pots, | 
and — 


* I reckon the year from the firſt of September, ſuppoſing 
the crop to be all ent; and the crowns and ſuckers ſtruck at 
that time, 
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and plunged as before. Here the roots which are 
freſh are not to be diſturbed, only cutting away thoſe 
that are waſted, and any rotten part about the bot - 
tom of the ſtump. They will now grow vigorouſly, 
and will again require potting about rhe firſt or mid- 
dle of May; at which time let the bed alſo be ſtirred 


up to about half its depth, and if neceſſary, a very 
little new tan worked in. Put the plants into pots of 


about fix inches * diameter on a medium, according 
to their ſizes, with the balls entire; and if any of 


them are matted, diſplace that part; plunge them to 


the brim, at the diſtance of about + fifteen inches 


from centre to centre of the plant, and give a little 


water. x 
About the firſt of Au ouſt they will; require potting, 


and if there are three compartments, being removed 
into the ſucceſſion houſe, let the bark bed be worked 
to the bottom at this time, the plants put into pots 


of eight inches diameter, plunged to the brim at the 


diſtance of ſixteen inches on a medium, and ſettled 


with a little water. 
SECTION 


* This is always to be underſtood as the inſide diameter at 
top, and the particular number of inches ſpectfied, to be a me- 


dium for the plants according to their ſizes. 


+ This muſt be underſtood of the largeſt plants; a foot wil 
be ſuſſicient for the ſmall ones. 


ACE 
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8 E CTION VI. 
On the Treatment of the Plants the band Ye ear. 


BOUT the middle of November, the bark bed 


will require to be worked over to laſt for the 
Winter; the plants muſt not be ſhifted at this time, 


but let any decayed leaves about their bottoms be 


twiſted off, and a little freſh mould be laid on the 
ſurface of the pots if requiſite, and replunge them to 
the brim as before.—I would here obſerve, that I dil- 


approve of the cuſtom of tying up the leaves of Pine 


plants at the time of ſhifting or potting ; the inten- 
tion is to keep them from being bruiſed, but they are 


generally much more bruiſed in the tying than when 
left looſe. My way is, to have a perſon ſtanding op- 
poſite me in the time of potting, (this I perform on 
a ſtage about a yard high,) whoſe buſineſs is to hold 
up the leaves in a looſe, though regular manner be- 


tween the arms, and prepare and hand me the pots, 
while anòther hands and ſets aſide the plants. In this 


manner have I often ſhifted an hundred one-year old 


plants in two hours. 


In carrying the plants through the doors of the 
ſtove, the perſon ſhould turn back foremoſt, by which 


it is eaſy to ſave the leaves from injury, as in that caſe 
the pot goes firſt, and the leaves are drawn back- 
wards. 

* the firſt of March, the plants will again require 
ſhifting, 


2 
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= gigiag, and the bark bed trenching as before. Let 72 . 

the plants at this time be ſhaked out, and replaced i in 4. lecnred 
the ſame pots, in entire new mould, cutting off any -L k. 
nt decahed roots, or the end of the ſtumps, and twiſting 7 


off a few of the bottom leaves, &c. * them 
as before, and give a little water. 


About the firſt of June they muſt again be ſhifted. — 


Work over the bark bed to about half its depth, and 


add a little freſh tan if neceſſary; place the plants, 


balls entire, into pots of about ten inches, diameter, 


plunge them at the diſtance of eighteen inches from 


centre to centre, and fettle with a little water. 


wh FEM 
Eine fron) 


"©. 


In potting at all times, a few of the bottom leaves 


SECTION VII. 
| On the Treatment of the Plants the third | Year. 


Vi the middle of Auguſt or firſt of September, 
the plants muſt be put into their fruiting pots, 


and placed in the fruiting ſtove ; and for their recep- 


tion, the bark bed therein muſt be prepared, by 


| ſhould be twiſted off, that the plant may make freſh 
roots to furniſh the ſurface, which alſo tends to. Ep 
it ſteady in the pot. 


trenching it to the bottom, and adding about a tenth 


of new tan. Put the plants into pots of a foot dia- 
meter, plunge them to the brim, and give a little wa- 
ter. In potting, a ſmall ſtick ſhould be uſed to trin- 
dle down the mould between the ball and fide of the 


pot, 


3 


2 » 70 
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pot, ſo as to leave no cavity, and this ſhould be ob- 
++ ſerved at all times. — 
About the middle of November, the bed will re- 


added; but the plants are not to be ſhifted at this 
time ; therefore, replunge them to the brim again 


* 
heat through the Winter; than which, nothing can 


already ſaid that the bottom and ſuperficial heat 
_ ought to correſpond at all times; and if the houſe is 
to be wrought to 60 only for the Winter, it certain- 


4 


ting too ſoon into fruit; and their doing fo, is fre- 
quently more in conſequence of two much bottom 
heat, than irregularity in the temperature. 


. the bark bed will require trenching; and this is the 


4 A only time of the year that I would adviſe a deviation 
how dk 2 from the rules given in Section ſecond. From this 


= | that the bottom heat may keep regular pace with the 
# —_——— ſuperficial; new tan to the extent of a fixth part 
5 * > may be added. Such of the plants as are not ſhown, 
= are healthy at the root, and ſtand ere@ and firm in 
5 the pot, ſhould have a little freſh mould laid on the 
ſurface, by the removal of about two inches of the 

old. But let thoſe that are already ſhown, and thoſe 

that are anywiſe pm 5 or appear ſtunted, be, 

ſhaked 


, 


quire to be ſtirred to half its depth, and a. little tan 
for the Winter. It is common at this time, to add a 
vaſt of new tan, in order to keep up a ſtrong bottom 


be more erroneous in my idea of the matter. I have 


ly follows that a very moderate bottom heat is ſuffi- 
cient. The temperature of the houſe being ſo much 
reduced in Winter is to prevent the plants from ſtar- 


By the firſt of February, (the beſt ſhowing ſeaſon,) 


v time, the houſe is to be wrought as high as 70%, and 


- 
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& Phaked out entirely, and replaced with freſh mould in 


the ſame pots; but none of the roots, unleſs waſted, 
muſt be cut away. 
The above, in reſpect of the plants that are ſhown, 
I preſume, has never been recommended before; and 
I am happy in being enabled to do ſo with cons.” 
dence. It has ever been a matter to be regretted, 
that Pines, from the want of ſun and air in the Win- 
ter months, are apt to be ſtunted, and ſhow their 
fruit too ſoon. And that fruit ſo ſhown, ſeldom come 
to be of any conſiderable ſize or flavour; the plants 
ſo ſtunted, being unable to nouriſh the fruit; and 
theſe, from the want of ſanſhine i in the early months, 
coming far ſhort 1 in flavour to thoſe matured ; at a la- | 
ter period. 

1 firſt tried the experiment on A dozen of olants; 3 
the half of which were in, and the other half paſt the 
flower, at this time of the year. They were kept 
| back a full month by the operation ; thoſe that were 
paſt the flower equalled, and thoſe that were only in 
flower conſiderably exceeded any of the others of 
their own forwardneſs at the time of ſhifting. Being 
encouraged by my ſucceſs, I treated my whole ſtock 
of fruiters, in the manner as directed above, the fol- 
lowing ſeaſon; they were kept back to a better ſea- 
ſon, and ſwelled their fruit to as good a ſize as thoſe 
that ſhowed in February. 

About the firſt or middle of May, let the bark bed 
again be trenched to the bottom, a tenth of new tan 
added, and the plants replunged as before; and no 


farther trouble is requiſite on this head. 
f | SECTION 
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SECTION VIII. 
On the Temperature of the Pinery. 


OR che nurſing pits, the fires will require to be 
lighted about the firſt of October. Work ſo as 
to keep the thermometer at nine at night, and ſeven 
or eight in the morning, as near to 65® as poſſible, 
. till the firſt of March, and then gradually encreaſe to 
70?, at which continue, till fire heat is uneceſſary. 
. * For the ſucceſſion houſe, light the fires as above, 
nn according to the ſeaſon; keep at 60 till the firſt of 
ER... 4 „1 March, and then a ie encreaſe to 65 for the 
| \ ſeaſon. And for the fruiting houſe, work to 60 de- 
ff 1 A . 4 grees till the firſt of February, and then inſtantly 
1 oY riſe to 68; encreaſe gradually to 72 degrees till the 
_ 1 firſt of March, at which work for the ſeaſon. = 
= Although it is not practicable to work to a degree 
as here ſtated, yet the beſt endeavours ſhould always 
1 | be uſed to do ſo; and no perſon ſhould have the ma- 


km nagement of the fires, who has not alſo that of the 
„ | houſe, 


SECTION 5x 
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' SECTION N. 
On the Adm 72 n 4 Air tg ihe Pine. | 


TN Wirker; even frolty a air ſhould be admitted, bal 
that in a moderate degree, and always at the top 
of the houſe; but in freſh weather, at this ſeaſon, 
air ſhould be admitted to the extent that the thermo- 
meter miy not riſe to more than 5 degrees above the : 
fire heat medium, and that till the niiddle of March; 
after which, and for the whole ſeaſon, not more at 
10 degrees. In Winter, I frequently make fires in 
the morning, ſolely for the purpoſe of enabling me 
to admit air, and at ſame time keep up the tem- 
perature of the houſe. Although the Pine (from 
its nature) does not appear to quickly feel the effects 
of bad management, there are few plants in reality 
do it more ſo; and too due an attention to the tem- 
perature of the houſe (eſpecially in Winter) cannot 
be paid, the want of which is ſure to throw the plants 
into fruit at an untimely ſeaſon. 

Very large portions of air ſhould be admitted to 
the fruiting houſe while the fruit are ripening; it is 
not only eſſential to the flavouring of the fruit, but 
highly conducive to ripening and hardening the 
ſuckers. 

Some ſhade their Pines at certain times. 1 never 
think I have too much ſun. 


H 2 SECTION 


S 


6 * ; ? * lwilew ng 
wt 1. water. The Queen requires a third more than the 
King, Antigua, or Brown Sugar Loaf; and the Mont- 
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L. 2 
SEC TIO N x. 
On V. ny and Steaming the Pine y. 


* 
> 


weather, particularly in Winter. From 


about the firſt of October to the firſt or middle of 
March, once in eight or ten days will generally be 
ſufficient, and that in very moderate quantities; but 
from March to October, plentiful waterings will be 
_ requiſite, and conſiderable quantities at a time, ge- 
nerally once in three or four days. The crowns and 
ſuckers muſt have no water for the firſt fortnight af- 
ter planting ; and none over head the firſt Winter, 
leſt their hearts ſhould damp. Indeed I do not water 
much over head, except in clear weather, in Win- 
ter. But, in the Summer months, my practice is, 
_ firſt, to give the quantity requiſite to the root, from 
the ſpout of the warering pan; and then a ſufficient 


quantity to wet every part of the leaves from the 
role. My reaſon for which is, that I find the differ- 
rent kinds of Pines require very different quantities of 


ſerat and Green or Stript Sugar Loaf, require a 
medium between the two. I ſpeak of plants in an 
equal ſtate of health and ſize. 


TW ” 
ll 1 AA The fruiting plants will require very large quanti- 


ties, from the time they are out of flower, till they 
begin to colour ; which ſhould then be gradvally with- 
held, 


TATER muſt be given very ſparingly in dull 


7 
* 
15 
4 
* 
Fre 
Ti. 
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held, and, towards its maturity, totally. This will 
enhance the flavour of the fruit, and: per. 
pening of the ſuckers. Water freyus 
b draining of a dunghill in the Summer months ; but 


1 not in Winter: as at chis time the plants are in a 


95 dormant ſtate, imbibe little nouriſhment ; and this 
kind of water cauſes a ſtench and foul air in the 
houſe, which cannot be ſo convenientiy drawn off at 
this time as in Summer. 
I neither think ſteaming neceſſary nor hurtful to 
the health of the Pine, except in hazy, dull weather 
in Winter, at which time it is certainly prejudicial. 
Therefore, if there are grapes in the ſtove, regulate 
this matter for their ſakes alone without reſerve. 
|  Softand well. aired Water is to be uſed at all times; 
and applied either about eight in the morning, or 
four or five in the afternoon. 7 


| SECTION XL 
On the Maturation and Cutting of the Fruit. 


X OME kinds put forth ſuckers at the baſe of the 
LJ fruit; which ſhould be rubbed off as they ap- 
pear. Others put forth ſuckers from the root ; and, 
as theſe are not proper to be taken into the ſtock, 
they ſhould alſo be twiſted off, or Gr deſtroyed, 
as they appear. 

It is certain, that if a plant were to be diveſted of 
all its ſuckers, the fruit would grow to a much larger 
fize in conſequence; but, as this would ultimately 
H 3 tend 
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tend to the extirpation of the whole ſtock, it is by 
no means adviſable. However, it is proper to reduce 
the number of ſuckers on the plant to two or three 
at moſt. This ſhould be done in the May ſhifting ; 
and as the ſuckers are about half grown at that time, 
you will be enabled to chooſe the beſt, and at ſame time 
= eaſily deſtroy the others by breaking out their hearts. 
| But where the encreaſe of the ſtock is the object, all 
ſuckers, even of the root, ſhould be encouraged. 
Some of the kinds grow on long footſtalks, which 
are apt to bend down as the fruit gets heavy. Theſe 
ſhould be ſupported to ſmall ſtakes, &c. For if the 
fruit fall over, the ſtalk will be bruiſed, and the nou- 
$ riſhment to the fruit thereby obſtructed. = | 
3 Pines looſe much of their flavour if ſuffered to 
| 2 oprow till dead ripe: and where the gardener is not 
4 f reſtricted, he ſhould always cut them by the time the 
Ca fruit has attained a greeniſh- yellow colour; and ei- 


eder ther let them remain in the heart of the old plant, or 


PLES lay them on the wall plate, &c. in the ſtove, for a 
ew days afterwards. | 
542 ＋— If required, Pines may be preſerved i in good order 


1 a7 6 for ſeveral weeks after they are cut, in the following 

"uh Manner: Cut them, as above, with the ſtalk as long 

= - as poſſible; put it into a bottle of pure water; which 

| renew every two or three days; and at ſame time 

pare a thin ſlice off the end of the ſtalk ; and place it 

in a temperate and well-aired room of bo degrees. 

It may be expected here, that I ſhould fay ſome- 5 

thing in reſpect of the flavour of the different kinds. 7 
This I chooſe to avoid, as mens palates are as differ- 
ent as 5 their minds; but 1 would obſerve, that the 


Queen 
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Queen is moſt to be dipended upon for a ſure and 
regular crop. The Antiguas and Brown Sugar Loaf 
grow the largeſt of any, and make a noble appear- 


ance on the table; but they frequently fruit untime- 


ouſly. I have had a few plants of the Montſerat 


- which did not fruit till the fifth year; and I was then 


under the neceſſity of placing them in the creen-houſe 


for a fortnight, in order to give them a check. The 


King is, of all others, my favourite; and I have been 
at much pains to diſcover the bent of its nature. 
I find it requires much leſs water, and a greater quan- 


tity of gravel, both in the mould and at the bottom 
of the pot, than any of the others, 


SE C T I O N XII. 
On the Ts which infe 7 the Pine ; and how to de 95 57 the n. 


| Ter are, the beben and white ſealy inſet, of 


the coecus tribe; to which may be added the 
ant. But, as I could never diſcover that theſe laſt. 
do any harm to the plant, and as they are ſeldom ſeen 
if the former are not preſent ; Lam rather inclined to 
think that their preſence is in conſequence of that of 


the coccus, on which they ſeem to feed. The brown 


ſcale does no other i injury to the plant than dirtying 
it, and therefore is of little conſequence. But the 
white ſcale, or bug, is of the moſt miſchievous na- 
ture to the plants; and where it abounds, little good 
may be expected of them. For my own part, I have 
been ſo far lucky, that I have never had it in my 

35 Wh power 
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power to try experiments for their deſtruction, but 
once; and as I was compleatly ſucceſsful, I ſhall 
candidly lay my method before the reader — 


When I came to Wemyſs Caſtle, the whole * ſtock 


of Pines were infected to that degree, that I had ob- 
Reg permiſhon, and was determined to throw them 


; but having built a nurſing pit, and not having 
Ta occaſion for it, I bethought myſelf, and 
treated them in the following manner. I prepared a 


ſtrong heat for them in the bark bed of the nurſing 
pit ; ſhaked out, and cut every fibre from their roots, 
(whereby they were rendered the ſame as ſuckers at 


firſt,) not excepting thoſe that were in fruit, ſome of 


which were juſt in flower; dipped them into + liquor, 
(the ſame as is recommended Chapter third, Section 
ſeventh, excepting the turpentine); put them into 
pots of ſix inches diameter, and plunged them to the 

| brim ; kept up a fire heat to about 7 5 degrees; gave 


them but little air; ſhaded them in ſunſhine; and 
gave them plentiful waterings over head with the 


ſame mixture reduced to about half ts, former 
ſtrength. 
I continued this teathnt for two whole months. 
At the end of which, I age -ſhaked out their roots, 
and waſhed the whole plant in pure water; put them 


into 


* Theſe were in a ſmall ſtove in the old garden; the new 
garden and hot-houſes not being then built. 


+ This experiment gave riſe to my trying it for the other 
inſects; bat, whether from fancy or reality, I thought it in- 


effectual for the deſtruction of the caterpillar and grub without 
the addition of turpentine, 


* 
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into freſh pots of eight inches diameter, and replun- 
ged them into a kindly heat in the other nurſing pit; 


and treated them in all reſpects as I would any other 
plants. I never ſaw a veſtige of the bug from that 
day to this; and of thoſe very plants were produced 


my principal ſtock. A few indeed of thoſe that were 
ſhown died; but the others produced ſuch fruit as 
might be expected from plants of their ſize of any 
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CHAPTER IX. 


STRAWBERRIES, 


HIS fruit is forced in moſt gardens where 
there are hot-houſes of any kind; and, being 
generally underſtood, with equal ſucceſs. I ſhall 


therefore be very brief in treating of it here; the 


only reaſon of my doing ſo at all, being to render 


this work as compleat and uſeful as poſlible. 


Strawberries are brought to early perfection in the 
pine ſtove, vinery, peach houſe, &c. But, in my 


opinion, the cherry houſe is the fitteſt of all for its 


production, as the climate there coincides more nearly 


with its nature. As a compartment wholely for its 
ufe, flued pits are beſt adapted ; ; and might be ad- 
rantageouſſy employed, in the latter part of the ſea- 
ſon, in the production of melons, &c. 

In any ſituation, the plants fhould have plenty ſree 
air, eſpecially when ſetting and ripening; and be 
plentifully ſupplied with water till the fruit begin to 
colour; after which, very moderately. 

My 
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_ 
My method of preparing the plants for forcing is ; | 
this—In the middle of July, or firſt of Auguſt, | 
{when the runners of Strawberries out of doors are 4 


producing fine young plants,) fill pots, of ten or 9 
twelve inches diameter, with ſtrong rich loam; and - 
plant three or four in each : ſettle them with a little «| 
water; and place them behind a wall, &c. to ſhade 0 
them, till the plants have taken root; after which, 
plunge them to the brim in any dry open ſituation in 
the garden. Dreſs off their leaves in Autumn; co- 
ver them with a little litter in Winter, to prevent the 
pots being waſted by the froſt ; pinch off any flowers 


that may appear in the Spring; keep them clear of en ö xz 
weeds, &c. in Summer, and in dry weather refreſh _ || 
them with a little water; and in Autumn dreſs off _ [i 
the leaves, &c. as before. They will be fit for forcing = + | ö 1x | 
any time after Chriſtmas, —Otf all the kinds, the ns 
ſcarlet is to be preferred. | * 1 


As the plants are of no uſe after forcing, A quan- 
tity ſhould be prepared as above, every ſeaſon, where 
they are in requeſt. 5 


CHAPTER | 


CHAPTER x. 


THE GREEN HOUSE. 


8 EC T I 0 N 1 
On the 0 e 7 the Green Hul. 


4 HIS compartment being an object of. taſte 
alone, is more ſubje& to diverſity in its con- 


ſtruction (and that too with more propriety) than 


any other in the garden. And although the gar- 
dener (if a judge) ſhould have the ſole direction in 


building the different ſpecies of forcing houſes; yet 
the fancy of the proprietor, (I ſpeak in general terms,) 
in reſpect of the Greenhouſe or Conſervatory, may 
be more ſafely indulged in: fince nothing is at ſtake 
here in compariſon to what is in the pinery, grape- 
houſe, or peach-houſe. The conſtruction of the fire- 
place and flues is of importance here, as well as in 
the hot-houſe; and, as the health of the plants in 
Winter depends much on the dryneſs or dampneſs of 


the floor, I would recommend that the flues be run 


under the pavement all round, the fire communi- 
cating 
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cating with the front one. Many Greenhouſes are 


not paved. This, in my opinion, is erroneous ; as 
the water that drops from the plants, in watering, 
cauſes much damp in Winter, which is very prejudi- 


cial to the health of the plants. Water ſo ſpilt ſhould 
be inſtantly wiped up; and this cannot be done where 
the floor is of earth or ſand. The floor ſhould alſo 
be bedded upon a foot of brick bats, ſtone chips, or 
furnace aſhes, &c. 


Air and light, in Winter, being of the utmoſt con- 


ſequence to the health of the plants, the free admiſ- 
ſion of them ſhould be ſtudied in the conſtruction; 
and, at ſame time, that wherein a great deal of fire 
heat may not be required, which tends to draw the 
plants up weak in Winter and Spring. 
Pig. 2. Plate V. repreſents the plan of an ap- 
proved Greenhouſe, for breeding and bringing young 


plants to an early flowering ſtate. But where ele- 


gance in the building is ſtudied, and the front is to 
be of free ſtone; maſonry and architecture may have 
their full ſway, in any of the * orders but that of 
the Gothic, without much inconvenience to the 


plants: but this laſt, from the conſtruction of the 


arches, is of too dark a nature for their welfare. 


* 


SECTION 


* The Greenhouſe at Wemyſs Caſtle is ſuppoſed to be the 


moſt elegant of any in this country. The front is of free- 
ſtone; and done to the Corinthian order, in the lighteſt man- 


ner. The windows are circular; whoſe width are ſix feet and 
an half each, and the pilaſters only eighteen inches. It is 
placed in the centre of the principal range of hot-houſes, and 
has a very fine effect. 
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© SECTION n. 
On the arr of the OI 


ITT LE fire heat is neceſſary here; except in the 


tinie of a ſevere ſtorin, or in long continued 
dull weather, to dry off damp. In the former caſe, 
the thermometer, in the night, ſhould not ſtand above 


45 degrees at any time; nor ſhould it be under 40 
degrees, as thereby many tender plants might ſuffer. 
In the lattet caſe; it may ſometimes be adviſable to 
light pretty ſtrong fires, in order to enable you to 


admit large portions of air: at which times, if the 


| thermometer 1 is above 35 degrees, it is lufficient. 


15 SECTION ur. 
02 the Adnifi on of 4 Air to ble en een 


£39 


encouraged at all times. In ſome Greenhouſes it is 


common to cover at night with canvas, mats, &c. in 
order to ſave fuel in Winter. Theſe ſhould be al- 
ways removed betimes in the morning, to admit the 
rays of light as they break from the horizon ; and 
never put on at night till the twilight, to de 


them. A free and large circulation of air muſt be 
admitted, 


A IR and light are of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the welfare of the plants; and ought to be 
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admitted, according to the weather; even froſty air 
in Winter muſt not be entirely excluded, — 
in ſun-ſhine. 

In the Spring, keep the houſe cool and well-aired ; 


otherwiſe the plants will grow both too tender and 


too rapidly to bear the weather when put out of dogrs, 


without being much hurt at firſt: and for ſeveral 
weeks previous to putting out, the houſe ſhould ſtand | 
open, to its fulleſt extent, both night and day. Let 
it alſo remain open for ſeveral weeks after taking the 


plants in in Autumn, leſt they begin to grow, which 


8 not adviſable at this time. 


SECTION IV. 
On V. atering the Green- Houſe. 


CcoxbNNo to the variety and nature of the 
plants herein contained, ſo is that of the 


quantity and frequency of watering : and hence the 
impropriety (not to ſay impoſſibility) of any rule be- 
ing given. 

The judgment and aiſcretion of the gardener muſt 


be here totally relied on; but a few hints may be 


uſeful. Plants are like infants : they will complain 
when hungry or thirſty ; and, like them, too, ſhould 
be timeouſly prevented by the indulgence and care 


of the nurſe. Is it not painful to think, that an in⸗ 


fant ſhould cry and endure pain for what it cannot 
expreſs? Even ſo with a plant, L have often felt 
much 
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much pain in ſeeing a plant flagged for want of that 


element without which it could not long exiſt ; and 
the more ſo, if want of attention was the cauſe. 
On the other hand, an infant may be much hurt 


_ (nay, killed) by being too much glutted with food 
or drink, eſpecially if of a bad quality. 80 it is 
with a plant. Therefore, the niceſt obſervation is ne- 
ceſſary to diſcover their natural inclinations; and 


which ſhould be treated and encouraged 1 in a kindly 
manner at all times. 


In Winter, and when the plants are in a ſtagnate 


ſlate, it is ſafeſt rather to give too little than too 


much water ; and the contrary in Summer, and when 


the plants are in a vigorous growing ſtate. 


In the Spring, when in the houſe, and in dry wea- 
ther in Summer, when out of doors, they ſhould be 


occaſionally waſhed with the hand engine, in order 


to refreſh and keep the foliage clear of duſt, &c. and 


in Winter, any water that may be ſpilt in watering 


ſhould be carefully wiped up, to prevent 1 nox10us 
damp. 


SECTION V. 
On the Compoſt Mould to be uſed in the Gretn-Heuſe. 


HAT I have ſaid in the laſt Section, in re- 

ſpe& of the nature and inclination of the 

plants, might with equal propriety be ſaid here. 

I ſhall therefore ony drop a few hints on this 
ſubject. 
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Many kinds of mould are neceſſary to form the 


many different compoſts that are required; and 
where there are a great variety of plants, and their 
culture is induſtriouſly ſtudied, the an _— 
not to be wanting: 


Clay, gravel, ſand, ſtrong loam, light am, peat 


earth, moſs, marle, vegetable mould, lime, and rot- 
ten dung. Out of which, according to the nature 
of the plant, may be formed a compoſt of any kind 


for i its ufe. 
SECTION vi. 


I. 5 neceſſary. to put out the major part of Cop 


houſe plants in the Summer months, in order 


to harden and keep thera in ſhape ; but they ſhould 
not be ſet out before the froſts are quite over, which 
is ſeldom before the firſt or middle of June. For 
two or three weeks, they ſhould be placed behind a 


wall, or other fence, &c. to ſhade them from the 
violence of the ſun, and keep them from being 
Icorched or otherwiſe injured by the weather. Af- 


ter which, they may be placed in any form or ſitua- 
tion which fancy requires ; providing the expoſure is 


ſuch, thot they may enjoy at leaſt one half of what- 


ever ſun-ſhine there is. Here let them remain till 


the end of September or firſt of October, according 
to the weather. | 


I | Some 
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Some of the tender kinds will require to be let 
ſtand longer in the houſe in the Spring, and taken | 
fooner into it in Autumn, than the others. oh 

'The beft time for general ſhifting or potting is 
when they are removed out of or into the houſe; 
| but individuals may be freſh potted at any time.— 
The luxurious growing kinds ſhould be rather under 
potted, and kept in Riffifh foil; which will tend to 
check their growth. Let foch of them which are 
ſtragglers be neatly dreſſed to a rod. 
Theſe plants look much better when of an ordi- 
nary ſize, than when ſuffered to grow tall and with 
naked ſtems. Therefore, they ſhould be frequently 

headed down and trimmed ; ſo as to make them put 

forth young ſhoots in every part, if poſſible. They 

| ſhould alſo be diveſted of all dead branches and 

leaves as they appear, at all times.—Young plants 

of all kinds that will, ſhould be ſtruck every ſea- 
fon; and the others propagated by layers, budding, . 
or grafting, in order to keep up a ſtock. + 
On che ſtage, they ſhould be placed, in manner 
of an amphitheatre, regular, thin, and the kinds as 
mach intermixed as poffible, which gives the better 
effect to the whole; and they ſhould be Irequently 
turned round to the fun, in order to make them | 
grow upright and equal on all ſides. 

The Nower theſe plants grow, the better; pro- 
viding they do grow, and are healthy, 

The aphis and thrips are often very troublefome in 
the Greenhouſe; which ſhould therefore be frequently 
We with tobacco. 


CHAPTER 


CH APT ER 7 IV. 


EXPLANATORY OF THE PLATES. 


8 E C TI 0 N I. 
Explanation f Plate | 1. 


French- Beans, Sallads, Flowers, &c. 


For the conveniency of ſhifting, &c. the pit is ſunk 
to the depth of a yard below the ground level, but 
where the ſituation is not perfectly dry this 18 not ad- 


viſable; therefore, if the ſituation is damp, the pit 
ſhould be built on the ſurface, and a ſloping bank raiſ. 
ed all round to the height of a yard againſt the ſides 


and ends; and this I chiefly adviſe on account of the 


value of the front flue, which can be ſo eaſily rendered 


ſerviceable in raiſing early ſallads, &c. &c. on a well 


prepared border immediately adjoining thereto, as al- 
ready hinted in the note, page 8. 


I 2 Here 


1 * [GURE I. oat the Fe and ſection of two 
1 nurſing-pits, on a conſtruction that will equally 

anſwer the ſtriking of young pine plants and forcing 

Aſparagus, Cucumbers and Melons, Strawberries, 
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Here the furnaces are placed behind, communicate 
firlt with the front flues, and return in the back ſingly. 
The ſurface of the bark-bed is level with the bottom of 


the flues all round, and conſequently no apprehenſion 


of burning need be entertained, eſpecially as the fur- 
nace is placed at the diſtance of two feet from the wall 
of the pit. The inner wall of the flue is a brick on 
edge, and for the ſake of ſtrength, the *outer wall a 


brick on bed. 
Although in this deſign the Sivifions are but thir- 


ty feet long each, yet were a greater extent required, 
they may be made forty, as a furnace is perfectly ca- 


pable of working that much, if of the ſame width. 


One length of a ſaſh is ſufficient here, and they are 
wrought ; in manner of a common hot-bed, with faſt- 


enings at top to keep them from ſlipping down. 


Fig. 2. repreſents the plan and ſection of a ſingle- . 


pitted Pine ſtove on an improved and the moſt ap- 


proved conſtruction, either as a fruiting or ſucceſſion 


houſe, wrought by two fires, and having a e be. 


hind which will be found to be a great conveniency in 
many reſpects; ſuch 2s the keeping of moulds, tan, 
&c. and it is allo well ans” to the cultivation on 


muſhrooms. 

The bottom of the bark bed is slevel with the circum- 
jacent ground, and the ſurface of it gently elevated, to 
the intent that the plants (when properly arranged) 


may enjoy an equal ſhare of ſun and light. Some pay 
little reſpect to this article, keeping the ſurface of the 
bed perfectly level, and placing the plants indiſcrimi- 
mately therein; but my method is to arrange the 

plants 
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plants in manner of an amphitheatre, that they may 
the more equally enjoy the rays of the ſun. 


Trelliſes are placed againſt the back wall and up- | 


right ſaſhes in front, whereon to train the vines in 
this compartment, which is far preferable to the me- 


thod of training them up the rafters as is generally 


PIRIE. (See Section 12. on the Grape.) 
Here muſt be two lengths of ſaſhes on the roof; 


the under ones ſhould all be made to move either up 
or down, and the upper ones to move down 2 8 


nately, to the extent of half their lengths at leaſt. 
is immaterial whether the upright ones are ol to 


flip or not, as by maving the under ones of the roof 


upwards, bottom air can be admitted equally well. 


Here alſo would fallads, &c. ſown on a well pre- 
pared border, cloſe by the front wall, reap great ad- 
vantage from the heat of the front flue, which in this 
compartment requires to be kept very hot all the 
Winter and Spring months, as having the greateſt 


command on the temperature of the houſe. 


SECTION I. 
E xp;anation of Plate II. 


TJAIIGURE 1. repreſents the plan and ſection, and 

F alſo the elevation of the front wall of a cherry- 
Houſe, wrought by one fire, which communicates firſt 
with the front flue, and has two returns in the back 
wall ; which returns are made on the ſuppoſition of 
1 — = -=. 08 
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its being converted into a peach-houſe at pleaſure ; 
but while it is appropriated to the cultivation of cher- 
ries, the back flues ſhould be ſhut by a damper. (See 
Chap. III. Sect. r. 

The trees are trained to a trellis placed againſt the 
back wall, and if the border is not occupied with 
French beans, fallads, flowers, &c. a row of dwarf 
ſtandards may be planted in front, within two feet of 
the flue. Two rows of ſtrawberries may alſo be pla- 
ced on ſhelves hong e the upright ſaſhes f in 
front. = 

The front flue is here in the Ge manner as in 
the nurfing-pits, and conſequently the ſame advantage 
ought to be taken of it in reſpec of making a border 
for raiſing early ſallads, &c. in front. 
It ſtands on pillars and arches, which laſt ought to 
be made as obtuſe as poſſible; but where lintels can 
be procured, they are preferable, and ſhould not be 
more than ſix inches thick. The pillars alſo ſhould 
be no thicker than the length of a brick at moſt, that 
all the ſpace poſlible may be allowed the roots. 
The ſaſhes ſhould be of two lengths on the roof 
here alſo, all of which ought to be made to move, 
but the upright ones may be made dead, 
Pig. 2. repreſents the plan, ſection, and elevation of 
the front wall of an approved peach-houſe, which is 
alſo wrought by one fire, communicating firſt with 
the front flue, and returning twice in the back wall, 
As a greater degree of fire heat is required here (eſpe- 
cially if the houſe is forced early) than in. the cherry- 
houſe, the e flue is detached from the wall by a 

cavity 
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cavity in order to take advantage of all ſides of the 


flue. 


tuſely arched. 
Although plants ſown on a border i in front here, as 


in the cherry-houſe or nurſing pits, would not be 
quite ſo much benefited by the fire heat; (owing to 
the cavity, and thickneſs of the front wall ;) yet they 
will be conſiderably ſo, and it is very adviſable to 


take advantage of it, as they will come in ſucceſſion 
to thoſe in front of the nurfing-pit, _ or cherry- 
houſe. 


Here alſo the trees are trained to a trellis placed 


againſt the back wall; and although (owing to the 
narrowneſs of the houſe) dwarfs cannot be planted in 
the front, yet pots of ſtrawberries, kidney-beans, 
flowers, &c. &c. may be placed on the flue, and on 


ſhelves bung againſt the front ſaſhes, with great pro- 


The roof ſaſhes are all to be made mangle here 


alſo, but the upright ones may be fixed, 
In the plan of theſe houſes, I have ſhewn no back- 


| ſhed; but, if one is not erected, (which in ſome ſi - 
tuations may be very improper,) the ſtock-hole ſhould 
be encloſed with a wall, arched over, and a trap-door 


made to go down in form of a ſhip's hold, over which, 
when not at work, may be laid a little mould, &c. 
for concealment. 

But where the appearance of the 1 is imma- 
terial, it is alſo ſo whether it is covered over. or not; 


14 —— as, 


Pillars are raiſed for the ſupport of it in common f 
| with the wall, which are allo to be lintelled or ob» 
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as, if they are built according to Fig. 1. Plate V. 


border; and, for durability, the ends of the 8 are 


face of che border without arching them; this is by 
no means adviſable; in which caſe, there is no poſſi · 


without endangering the wall and flue, W opera- 
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they will be found to draw well in any ſituation. 
Fig. 3. repreſents part of an eſpalier rail on an im- 


proved conſtruction. Here the poſts are ſet in blocks 


of ſtone, which are placed under the ſurface of the 


burned, and run in with rarer j 

SECTION. IL F 

5 Explanation * Plate III. 7 

IG. 1. 8 the hs al ſection of an ap- \ 

1 proved grape houſe, wrought by two fires, 7 
Here the front wall, and front flue, ſtand on pillars 1 

which are either to be lintelled or obtuſely arched as 2 
above hinted. The vines are to be planted within a 1 
few inches of the front wall, and trained to a trellis $ 
ö which covers the whole roof. 
Some build their front walls and flues on the ſur- 1 


bility « of effectually renewing or trenching the border 


tion is frequently neceſſary. 
In this houſe, there are no upright ſaſhes, the 


length of the roof being of the greateſt importance 
| here. In houſes where grapes are trained on the roof, 


and which have upright ſaſhes, [ generally ſee that 4 
that part 1s but indifferently covered with wood or 1 
fruit; beſides, it alters the pitch of the roof, which 

in 
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In a houſe for a principal Summer crop is certainly = 


of importance. 


Here muſt be two lengths of ſaſhes ; all of which | 


ought to be made to move at pleaſure, in order to 
admit an equal and free circulation of air. 


A houſe on this conſtruction is alſo perfectly adap- 
| ted to the cultivation of peaches; than which, I know 


not a fitter receptacle for the production of a princi- 


pal crop; and, if requiſite, it might be extended ten 
feet more in length, as the fires would, in that caſe, 


perfectly command a ſufficient heat for peaches. 


In this caſe trees are to be trained againſt the back 


trellis to the top, and on the front one to half its 


height only, that the trees on the back * not he 


ſhaded thereby. 


Fig. 2. allo repreſents the plan and ſection of. a 


grape houſe wrought by two fires, whoſe front wall 
and flue ſtand on pillars, that the roots may have a 


free range, the plants being planted and trained to a 


ns againſt the back wall. 


This houſe is ten feet longer than the tber, which 5 
owing to the width, two fires can equally command. 
The ſaſhes are alſo to be double on the roof, made all 


5 moveable, and the uprights may be fixed. 


Fig. 3. repreſents the elevation of the front wall 
of either houſe, as being the ſame, en in the 


ken gth. 


SECTION 
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4 
| SECTION w. 
Elm — IV. 


Foo, I, e the plan and nile eien of 
> two diviſions of a hot-wall, on the neweſt and 
moſt improved conſtruction. 
Here the flue makes four returns, decreaſing gra- 
dually towards the top of the wall, which is neceſſa- 
ry to the diſtribution of an equality of heat to the 
ſurface; and here alſo the upper courſe of the flue is 
carried much nearer to the top of the wall than is 
uſually done, which is of great utility in ripening the 
extreme ſhoots of the tree, theſe naturally growing 
later and more ſpungy than thoſe of the other parts. 
Some who give defigns for hot-walls, adviſe build. 
ing the breaſt of the firſt flue a-brick on bed, and 
that of the others a brick on edge, (without decreaſ- 
ing the depth of the flues as they aſcend,) in order to 
give an equality of heat to the ſurface. - But this 
matter is better accompliſhed by the gradual diminu- 
tion of the flues, as here ſhewn, and the breaſt of all 
the flues are a brick on bed, A wall of this kind is 
more ſubje& to the viciſſitudes of the weather than a 
| flue in a hot-houſe; and conſequently, the breaſt of 
the flue being a brick on bed, will keep a more con- 
ſtant heat, when once warned, than when on edge. 
To prevent accidents, however, a trellis is to be fix- 
ed, or ſpars an inch thick, nailed againſt the firſt 
courſe of the five whereon to dreſs the trees; after 

which 


N 


which they may be dreſſed to the wall without the 


room houſe, wrought by one fire, and divided for 
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Teaſt apprehenfion of danger. (See Chap. 7. Sea. 
115 


Fig. 2, repreſents the plan and ſection of a muſh- 


the ſake of producing them in ſucceſſion, on a con- 
ſtruction that has given much fatisfaction for many 
years. 

Little fire heat being required here, the 1 oe 
both diviſions are gathered to the furnace, which 
works them both equally if required; and by the 
help of dampers the one can be wrought higher or 
lower than the other with the greateſt facility; or by 
ſtopping the vent cloſe, the one can be wrought quite 
Independent of the other altogether. 

It is a matter of little conſequence 1 in what ſitua- 
tion this houſe is placed, providing the bottom of the 
muſhroom beds be rendered perfectly dry. 


SECTI ON V. 


Explanation of TIM Vs. 


Id. I. repreſents the plan and horizontal and ver- 

L tical ſection of a furnace on the beſt conſtruc- | 
tion yet diſcovered for the uſe of hot-houſes; and '. 
which, (from a conviction of its utility,) 1 would ſe- { 
riouſly adviſe a ſtrict conformity to. It is laid down 
to a large ſcale, which, I hope, will be found legible =_ 
to, and underſtood by every operative perſon, with- 

out 
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out the minutiæ of explanation. But it remains for 
me to give ſome directions for the working of it, and 
to deſcribe that which conſtitutes Its e differ- 
ence from the common ones. 
In the common furnace the grate occupies the 
whole ſpace allowed for the fuel, and is alſo general- 
ly placed on a level with the bottom of the flue, the 
entrance of which is thereby eaſily choaked, which 
_ occaſions what is termed an // drawing furnace. And 
| where the bottom of the flue is elevated above the 
_ grate, the conſequence is worſe; in which caſe, the 
fire burns with ſuch rapidity, that it is next to impoſ- 
ſible to regulate the climate of the houſe to the de- 
gree required ;, beſides, there 1s a great waſte of fuel. 
This is obviouſly occaſioned by there being no ſpace 
allowed to the fuel but the ſurface of the- grate, 
through which, and conſequently through the whole 
fuel, the current of air muſt paſs into the flue ; where- 
by the fire is ſuddenly exhauſted, and the flue heat - 
ed ta much greater extent than 1 is nnd: per 
haps. Ws - 

In theſe furnaces, a fire will not laſt hore three 
or four hours; which, in ſtormy weather, and in win- 
ter, occaſions a conſtant attendance, perplexity, and 
impoſſibility of regulating a climate in the hot-houſez 
but all theſe objections are obviated by the furnace 
as here repreſented. Here the grate does not occupy | 
one third of the ſpace allotted for the fuel, and at ſame 
time, is ſufficiently large to kindle the whole maſs ; 
which, when kindled, will Keep of a moderate and 
equal temperature for many hours together. Here 
alſo the operator is. not troubled with freſh lighting 
tho 


\F 
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the fires every day; —I have often known them to 


keep in for ten days together without any addition 
of fuel. My method * regulating and NI this 
furnace is as follows: : 

As after the firſt ighting for the fu; there is 
always fire remaining in the back part of the furnace, 


in kindling up the fire in the evening, &c. I clear all 
the aſhes from off the grate, and the ſpaces at the ſides 


of it, and bring forward two or three ſhovel fulls of 
fire to the front; behind which, I throw the quanti- 


ty of freſh fuel required, ſhut the door cloſe, and in 
the ſpace of an hour or ſo, reviſit it to ſee how the 
fire is burning. If it is burning too flow, I ſtir it up 
by applying the fire- poker (the end of which is turn- 
ed up) underneath the grate, thereby clearing the in- 


terſtices of the bars the whole length; but if it is 
burning too rapidly, I open the furnace door a little 


way ; by which means the current of air is divided, 


part of it paſſing over, and part of it through the 
fuel. In the ſpace of another hour, I again pay it a 


viſit; (having previouſly conſulted the thermometer 
within ;) and if the fire is conſuming too faſt, J open 


the furnace door accordingly ; and if two low, ſhut 
it eloſe altogether. 

This method is far 8 to that of work ing 
by dampers, it being very difficult to hit on the exact 


| Proportion of the aperture to be left in the vent; and 


beſides, whatever air paſſes through the vent muſt al- 
ſo paſs through the fuel, and that two with greater 
velocity than when the damper is not ſhut at all, ſince 
by the partial contraQtion of the yent the current will 
be encreaſed. 


in 
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In moderate weather, 1 generally find two fires ſuf- 
ficient for twenty-four hours; or rather, (ſtrictly ſpeak- 


ing, ) a fire and an half: viz. a full fire, according to 


the ſeaſon and temperature, the houſe is to be wrought 
to, about four or five in the evening, and half as 


much at nine at night. In ſevere weather, three fires 

| at moſt; viz. one at four in the evening, one at nine 
or ten, aud one at ſix or ſeven in the morning. But 
here obſerve, that in this caſe, the furnace door will 


generally require to be quite opened after the fire is 
fairly kindled, as the flue will be kept conſtantly hot, 


by the flow ſoaking heat of the furnace. And this is 
none of the leaſt of the advantages this furnace has 


over the other, as hereby the climate of the houſe is 


regulated, even in the moſt ſtormy . with a 
much greater degree of exaQneſs. 


The moſt proper fuel for the uſe of the hothouſs | 


is certainly ſmall-coal, ſuch as is uſed for burning of 


lime, or in making falt ; but by a ſmall variation in 


the conſtruRtion of the furnace, almoſt any kind of | 


fuel may be uſed with ſucceſs. Turf and ſcreened 
embers mixed in equal quantifies make an excellent 
fire, and for which there need be no alteration made 


in this plan; but for turf or wood alone, the furnace 
ſhould be made at leaſt a third larger, and the grate 


conſiderably ſmaller. 
In juſtice to deceaſed worth, I beg leave 1 to . = 
the reader, that my father was the inventor cf this 
furnace. | 
Fig. 2. repreſents the plan and ſection of a green-. 
houſe, on the moſt approved conſtruction, for breed- 
8 ing 
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ing young om. and bringing them to an early flow- 
ering ſtate. 


Here are two ſtages, which are + aner than bal. 


with a walk between them, the one for the ſmall and 
the other for the large plants. The flues are much 
vider than uſual, and are carried under the pavement, 
Which is bedded on a foot of ſtone chips, brick bits, 


Kc. &c. 


The roof and 1 10 ſaſhes ſhould all be made to 
: flip, in order to afford a tree and 8 circulation 


of air when required. 
Fig. 3. repreſents the winter pruning of three vine 


plants, and part of a fourth and fifth, according to 
my method. (See Chap. 4. Sect. 5.) The ſcale that 


- meaſures the green-houſe, alſo meaſures them. 


8 E c T 10 N vi. 
Canal one on | the Conftrudtion of H. Cw fs 


BEG leave to recommend the greateſt frugality 
and ſubſtantiality in the conſtruction of all hot- 
houſes. The materials ought to be of the beſt kind, 


the wood well-ſeaſoned, and the workmanſhip well 


performed, in a plain and neat manner. The joiner 
- ought to be very attentive in making true and hand- 
fome joints, otherwife he may expect them to grin in 
his face long before the end of the firſt year. The 


painter too ought. to be careful in the performance of 


his part; if the colour is not well prepared and care- 
fully applied, it is ſure to ſcale off by the heat of the 
| tun 
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ſun in Summer. But to keep the wooden part of hot- 


Houſes in good repair, they require to be painted on 
the outſide every ſecond year, and on the inſide ny 
ſixth or ſeventh. | 


In glazing; I would n ed crown 
alafs. as being far ſuperior to the common; it ad- 
mits much more light in dull weather, and in ſun- 


ſhine enables you to give a much larger portion of air, 
and at ſame; time keep up the ſame degree. of heat, 
which i is certainly a great object in forcing. Beſides, 


it is now as cheap as the common 
The priee of the ſuperfieial foot of glaſs varying 


according to the ſize of the ſquares, it is of great 
Importance not to make theſe too large; for in- 
ſtance, a ſquare which is twelve inches on the ſide; | 
and which contains juſt a foot of glaſs, is ſold at ten 
pence; (I ſpeak of third crown ;) whereas, two 
ſquares eight and a half by eight and a half inches 
each, and which contains the ſame quantity to a mere 
fraction, is fold at ſixpence halfpenny. So that the 
| ſmaller the ſquare, the cheaper the ſuperficial foot of 
_ glaſs; and this is occafioned by the ſmall ſquares be- 
ing cut from the broke or waſte of the large ones, 


which, if the glaſs blower has no market for, he is 
under the neceſſity of re- melting. | 
From the above, I would not wiſh to infer that 


the ſquares ſhould be made 70s ſmall, as thereby the 


roof would not only be darkened by too many laps, 


but there would be too many aſtragals in the ſaſh 3 
and conſequently the faving in glaſs, might be more 


than counterbalanced by the price of the ſaſh-work: 
The panes ſhould be perfectly ſquare however, and 
that 


RED”; 
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for the following reaſon—I find that they generally 


ſplit longitudinally, (if not broke by accident ;) which 


is occaſioned by the wood, &c. ſwelling and contract- 


ing by the influence of the weather. The pane is 
not a whit worſe; and, if it was perfectly ſquare, is as 
_ uſeful in the ſame place as ever, by being taken out 


and reverſed. For this purpoſe; the laps ſhould be 


made half an inch at firſt, and now will be a quar- 


ter, which is ſuſficient. I would here obſerve, 
that I pointedly Ag ebe of the method of puttying 
up the laps in glazing, as confining foul air in the 


houſe. The hot-houſe has as much need of a free 

circulation of freſh air at all moments, as the dwell- 
ing houſe; nay, more ſo. Do not the flues make 
foul air in the houſe every moment they are at 
work? 


Earthen flues, that is, flues whoſe walls are of 


brick, and covers of tyle, are to be preferred to all 

others; as they keep the moſt conſtant and agreeable 
heat of any, and are allo beſt adapted to the purpoſe 
of ſteaming; where required. 


Where fire-brick and fire clay can be procured, all 
b furnaces, and about ten feet of the flue 
neareſt thereto, ſhould be built therewith. This is 


more expenſive t firſt ; but in the end will be found 


to be a great ſaving, as they will laſt many years 
without need of repair. 
Neat wooden or leaden ſpouts ſhould be carried 

under the eaſing, and conducted to a ciſtern placed 
in ſome convenient place in the hot-houſez No water 
is equal to that which falls from the heavens; and a 
very conſiderable quantity may be collected this way. 

K In 
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In very wide houles, it is een to erect light 


wooden or iron pillars to ſupport the rafters, which 


are frequently a greater nuiſance than ornament. 


This is done, not becauſe of the inability of the raf- 
ters to bear the weight of the ſaſhes ; but becauſe 
the rafters fall down in the middle, (which they . 
would: de even by their own weight,) and thereby 
obſtruct the free running of the ſaſhes in the admiſ- 
ſion of air, &c. There is a method of obviating this 


matter, and rendering the pillars uſeleſs; which, 


though very ſimple, is perhaps not generally under- 


ſtood, and therefore may be worth relating. 


Where the rafter ſtands ſo upright as in Fig. 2. 
Plate III. it is in no danger of ſubſiding; but where it 

lies as flat as in Fig. 1. or as in Fig. 2. Plate I. it is 
neceſſary to follow this method, viz. Suppoſe the 


rafter is nine inches deep at either end, let it be 


made ten in the middle, rounding it gradually away 
to the extremities; whereby, when it comes to ſet- 
tle, the ſurface will become perfectly ſtraight. This 
muſt be underſtood of the upper furface of the taf. 
ter and the ſafh beds, and not of the under fide; 


which laſt will become roundiſh-as it ſubſfides. 
In trellifing, iron wire is a great improvement, 


eſpecially when placed on the roof, as in Fig. 1. Pl. III. 


It is not only more durable chan wood, but is nearly 

as cheap at firſt, and is much lighter and neater. It 

ſhould be well painted, to prevent it from ruſting. 
Hot-bed frames ſhould be made with ſcrew bolts 


at the corners, in order that they may be laid up when 
not in uſe, which is a great preſervation to them. 
They generally ſuffer more decay by being expoſed 
| to 
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to the weather in Winter, than all the time they are 
in uſe in Spring and Summer. 

I ſhall conclude this Chapter by obſerving, that, 
where there is an extenſive variety of hot-houſes, 
it is not only more convenient, but much more ele- 
gant, to have them ſtanding in a range, than de- 
tached from one ariother. In this; uniformity ought 
to be ſtudied. For inſtance, if there 1s a greenhouſe, 
place i it in the centre; and the other forcing houſes 
in pairs, right and left, correſponding with each 
other reſpeQively. 
Although I have made tlie grape and peach hou- 
les fifteen feet high each, and the pine ſtove only 
twelve; yet, for the ſake of the above uniformity, 
the ſtove may be made of equal height with them, 


only obſerving to raiſe the bark bed in the fame pro- 
portion. 
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APPENDIX, 


__ CONTAINING 
HINTS ON THE MAKING OF FRU!T-TREE BORDERS 
© PLANTING AND TRAINING FRUIT-TREES 
AGAINST WALLY ESPALIERS, &c, 


SECTION | 


| On the C zan and Situation of" Garden VV. all and Ehlers. 


N this country, this is a matter of the 3 im- 
portance: a garden without ſhelter and a tolera- 


bly good ſoil, ſo far as reſpects the production of fruit, 
will remain (comparatively ſpeaking) a wilderneſs. 
Therefore, the greateſt care is neceſſary 1 in the choice 
of the ſite of the garden; and it is frequently very 
difficult to find both a ſheltered ſituation and a kindly 


ſoil. The laſt object, however, (in my opinion,) 
ought to give way to the firſt, and that for the fol- 


lowing reaſons—In a compleat garden, different kinds 


of ſoil are abſolutely neceſſary, particularly for the 
fruit. tree dorders; and were it ever ſo bad, there is 
3 no 
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no difficulty in rendering it otherwiſe, and that 1 in 


the ſpace of a few months: but where ſhelter is 


wanting, many years (even where the ſoil is good) 
are requiſite to the production of i it, even in a tolera- 
ble degree. 
A fine garden is certainly a great luxury; and 
ſurely no gentleman would be at the expence of 
building and planting one, who would not alſo wiſh 
to ſee it in perfection, and partake of its fruits. As, 
then, as is preſumed, it will never be in that perfec- 
tion in this country without ſhelter, which it will be 
with it; it is ſurely preferable to lay down a garden 


in a ſheltered fituation with a bad ſoil, to laying it 
down in an unſheltered one with a good ſoil ; ſince. 
the one can be remedied in a few months, and the 


other perhaps not in a lifetime. : 
The happieſt ſituation for a garden is, a gently 


elevated hill, having a ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth- 


weſt aſpe&, encompaſſed on all ſides with plantations 


at the diſtance of not leſs than one hundred yards, 


or more than two, from i its walls. In this caſe, it 
| 2 thould 


a plantation whoſe trees are an hundred feet high; for the ſite 
of which, and alſo the ſhrubbery, the whole ground was to clear. 
The half at leaſt of the whole ſoil now within the walls was 
brought from the fields. The fruit - tree borders were all en- 
tirely made, and generally cut out of the rock; none of which 
are leſs than a yard deep. This was done N ſor the ſake 
of ſhelter; as there are fituations hard by, where the foil is 


excellent, but without ſhelter. The garden was * begun and 


huiſked within fixteen months, 
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ſhould be made a parallelogram, whoſe length is 
equal to twice its breadth, (according to the ſize re- 


quired,) extending in length from eaſt to weſt. This 


is not only the handſomeſt and moſt approved form 


of a garden; but it gives greater length of a ſouth 
aſpect than when made ſquare, If the garden is 
very extenſive, it ſhould be oh n. divided by a wall 
running north and ſouth. 
Between the fore- mentioned pluhtanione and tte, 
ſhould be madea belt of low ſhrubbery, &c. walk, and 
border; that the walls may be covered on all ſides 


with fruit trees. | 
Brick is certainly the beſt material for the con- 


Neudion of garden walls; as being both better 
adapted to training, and of a more kindly nature for 

the trees, than ſtone: and where the wall is not en- 
tirely compoſed of brick, ſhould at leaſt be lined. 
But where theſe cannot be procured, and the wall is 
to be built of ſtone, it ſhould not be built in thar 
rough, and irregular manner whtch js too prevalent ; 
but ſhould be neatly done in courſes of not more 
than fix inches, and the ſurface in ſome meaſure 
dreſſed with the iron, and rendered ſomewhat ſmooth 
for the trees being drefled againſt, without the fear 
of having their bark ruffled in windy weather. 


Much has been faid concerning copping of garden 
walls: ſome adviſing no projection; and others 
three, four, and ſome ſix, inches; and that in order 
to throw the drip off the foliage. All which, in my 


opinion, is of no importance whatever. The quan- 


tity of rain that falls on a two-foot wall is but trifling; 
and does it not frequently happen, that the wind 
K 4 daſhes 


* 
0 


8 


dates it againſt the tree ere it reaches the ground, 
in either caſe? 


The handſomeſt and moſt uſeful manner of cop - 
ping is, to bevel off the ſtone to the thickneſs of twa 
inches on each fide of the wall, and give it as much 


projection; with a e underneath, as is com- 


monly practiſed. 


The moſt eligible height for a las: malt and 
that which ſuits the generality of fruit trees belt, is 
fifteen feet ; but where uniformity is ſtudicd, the 


height of the walls ſhould correſpond with the ex- 


tent of the garden, or rather the apparent extent. 


However, I would wiſh the extremes to be fixed at 
twelve and eighteen feet. I would be underſtood - 
here, as ſpeaking of the height above the ſurface. 
And let it be obſerved, that no garden wall ſhould 
be founded leſs than four feet, moſt kinds of trees | 
requiring a yard of ſoil ; and, as the borders may fre- 
quently require trenching, &c. it is adviſable to have 
the foundation a foot deeper than the ſpade i is to go, 
in the caſe of the border not being paved. 


Eſpaliers are not only very ornamental, but uſeful, 


in the garden, and are much to be preferred to ſtand- 


ards; which both overſhadow the crops, and are lia- 


ble to be ſhaken with boiſterous winds, much to their 
detriment in the flowering and ſetting ſeaſon. But, 
by being neatly dreſſed to a rail, many kinds of ap- 
ples and pears will bear as well in this manner as if 


dreſſed to a wall. 

Eſpaliers are generally (and that too with the great- 
eſt propriety) run parallel to the walls on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the walk, and at the diſtance of three or 

four 
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four feet from it. They are alſo run on each fide of 
the other principal walks which divide the garden, | 
at the above diſtance from their edges ; which, when 
well covered with healthy trees, form handſome 
avenues. | 

For a repreſentation of part of an approved cſpalie 
rail, fee Fig. 3. Plate II. 


SECTION IL 


On the Breadih, Depth, and Compoſition of the 4 72 Border . 
fr Apricats, Apples, C (6 Ferri 12s, Figs, Pears, and Flums. 


Þ4 the rules of proportion in laying out of gar- 
dens, the border is to be as broad as the wall 
is high, and the walk half as much: and in this 
rule there is no variation, unleſs the wall 1 is leſs than 
twelve feet in height, which, in my opinion, ought 
never to be the caſe ; but if it is ſo, the border ſhould 
not be leſs. For eſpaliers, twelve feet is the breadth. 
The depth for apricots, apples, cherries, and figs, 
ſhould be from two to three feet; that is, three feet 
at the wall, and two at the walk: and for pears and 
plums, half as much more at leaſt. | 
If the ſituation is wet, and the bottom a cankering 
gravel or clay, (which is far from being an eligible 
ſituation for a garden, ) drains muſt be run along the 
front of the border to the depth of the bottom? to 
carry off the wet; and a kindly bed muſt be made 
for the ſoil. This is moſt generally done by paving 
with brick, KC, but it is attended with an enormous 


expence 
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and mueh leſs expenſive.— 


and likewiſe paſs the roller over it. 


than brick or ſtone, 


5 part of ſhell marle. 


expence; and if the bottom is not rendered quite 
dry by draining, it is of little uſe. Therefore, let 
the draining be carefully performed ; 
the following method in making a bottom: which 
will be found to be preferable to any pavement, 


and practiſe 


Let the bottom be laid, in a lloping manner, from 
the wall to the drain, having a fall of fix inches. 
Firſt, lay two inches of good loam, of any kind, 
which ſpread ſmooth, and paſs the roller over; then, ; 

the ſame quantity of clean pit or river gravel, which 
alſo gently ſettle with the roller; over this, lay a ſe- 
cond courſe of loam, to the depth of an inch only, 
it. All this is to be 
done while the materials are in a pretty dry ſtate. 
But now the whole is to be made a little moiſt, and 
rolled rill the ſurface becomes glazed; after which, 
water and roll alternately till it acquires a hard, ſfhin- 
ing conſiſtency, and the gravel is in a conſiderable 
degree appearing througk the loam. 
bottom be formed, which no roots will penetrate, 
of a more kindly nature, and at a much leſs expence 


Thus wil a 


The compoſition for apricots, apples, chureles, and | 
figs, is—three fourths light ſandy loam, and one 
fourth ſtrong clay loam, mixed with a competent 
quantity of ſtable dung; the apricots and figs re- 
quiring conſiderably more dung than the apples and 
cherries. For pears and plums—three fourths ſtrong 

clay loam, and one fourth light ſandy loam, mixed 
well with ſtable dung as above, and about a fiftieth 


| Such 
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Such (or nearly ſo) is the compoſition of the prin- 


cipal fruit borders at Wemyſs Caſtle; and I can be 
bold enough to affirm, that in few inſtances have 
trees made equal progreſs in the ſame time. Yet I 
would by no means wiſh to infer, that of ſuch com- 
poſition only ſhould fruit borders be made; it being 
clear to demonſtration that they thriye and produce 
fruit well in different ſoils: but where the above ma- 
terials can be procured, I would recommend a near 
conformity thereto. 
Io follow this mode of preparing Fruit-tree bor- 
ders, it is neceſſary to claſs the different kinds of 
trees; that is, to keep the pears and plums by them- 
ſelves, and alſo the apples, cherries, &c. by them- 
| ſelves. And this js eaſily done, although there may 
be ſome of. aach placed on the fame aſpeQ ; it is only 
determining on the quantity and ſpace to be allowed 


for each kind, before preparing the border. 


* 


SECTION Il. 


On the afferent Kinds of the above Trees beſt adapted to this 


Climate: the Aſpect they ſhould be placed in, and the Diſa 


tance 00 each ather, according to the Height of the Wall, Sc: 


T* following is a liſt for the walls, and the 
aſpect they are to be placed in; out of which, 


thoſe 1 marked thus * are to be preferred, — 


Names. 


n 
= 4 m_ 


Names. 
Alpl. 
Golden Pip 
Stone or Gogar do, 
KRibſton do. 
Newton do. 
® Balgon do. 
* Golden Rennet 
Golden Ruſſet 
Royal do. 
* Wheelers do. 
* Nonpareil do. 
Nonſuch 
| Howthorndean 


"21 Apr icots. | 


* Orange 


Roman 


* Bruſſels 


* Breda 


Turkey 
* More Park 


Cc. berries. 

* May-Duke 
Arch-Duke 

* Holeman's Duke 

* Black Heart 

White do. 
Harriſon's do. 

* Kentiſh 

F Morella 
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Names. 
Nis. 
* Blue Iſchia 4 
* Brown do . 


* White do. n 2 


, - > 
* Black Genoa | - 
Brown Naples — 


Pear. 


* Jargonelle 8 5 


Summer Bergamot 


** Autumn do. a . 


5 Swiſs do. re WM 1 


Orange do. 550 


* Ganſell's do. 8 - 

* Creſlane do. 5 

* Chaumontelle _ — 
> 


Burie de Rox —< 


Terlig * 


Swan Egg * 

* Grey Achaen 
Colmar 8 5 
St. Germain's 5 
Green Lair 0 


Black Worceſter 8 


SS W ©: 


Warden — p 


„ 4 
Black Morocco 
* White Magnum Bonum 


Red do. 8 1 


* Green Gage : & 
* La Royale 8 


* Imperatrice 
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The following i is 4 liſt for the eſpaliers; and, as 
theſe are generally equally and freely expoſed, may 


be PR Indiſcrunately.— — 


_— = 
* Ribſton Pippin! 
Kentifh do. 
Paradiſe do. 
Engliſh-Codling; 
* Kentiſh do. 
* Royal do. 
Dutch do. 
* Royal Ruſſet. 
Wheeler's do. 


* Summer Pearmain. 


* Royal do. 
„ Loan's do. 
Green Leadin gton. 
e 
Summer Queening. 
* Winter do. 

* Yorkthire Green 
Margill. 
Nonfuch. 

* Hawthorndean. 
Lady Wemyfs. 

Norfolk Beafing. 
Strawberry. 
Purſemouth. 


Cherries. 
May Duke. 
* Kentiſh. 
* Morella. 


Pears. | 


* Jargonelle. 


* Yar, . 55 


* Black Worceſter: 
 * Cadilac. 


Warden. 


-"® | Achan. 


| Moorfowl Egg. 
Drummond. 
Summer Bergamot. 
Scotch do. 

Pinkie. 


Out of which, thoſe 


The 
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The following 1s what I eſteem a proper diſtance 
at which the above trees ſhould ultimately ſtand on 
the wall: but, as they will be many years in filling 
their ſpaces, and as in moſt kinds a few crops may 
reaſonably be expected before that time, riders of 
cherries, pears, and plums, may be placed between 
each of them; and theſe are to be had of all the above 
kinds.— 


For a wall twelve fn high—the apples to be pla- 
ced at twenty; apricots, thirty; cherries, eighteen; 
figs, twelve; pears, thirty; and plums, twenty feet 
apart. And for a wall fifteen feet high apples, fit- 
teen; apricots, twenty-four; cherries, ſifteen; figs, 
ten; pears, twenty. four; and plums, fifteen foot a- 
part. And ſo in the ſame proportion for walls of 


any height from twelve to eighteen feet, which, as 1 8 


have already hinted, ought to be the extremes. 
For efpaliers—apples, thirty; cherries, fifteen; and 
pears, thirty feet apart. But theſe ſhould be planted 
at double thickneſs, placing two of a kind together, 
that, in thinning them out, any of the kinds r may not 
be extirpated. 


Maiden trees, of all the kinds, ought to be pre- 
ferred; and the ſeaſon for planting is, any time from 
the firſt of December to the firſt of March. 
The pits ſhould be filled in with rich light mould, 

and that for all the kinds without exception; as all 
trees are found to ſtrike root moſt kindly in light 
ſoil, although their nature may require a very differ- 
ent kind afterwards: Care ſhould alſo be taken not 

| = 
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to place them too deep; if the ſtem is covered two 
inches higher than it was when ſtanding in the 
nurſery, it is ſufficient. fo 
Let them be ſettled with a little water, and duly 
attended to with that element in dry weather the 
| whole of the firſt Summer. Alſo, let a little mulch 
be laid round each of them; which will tend to keep 
their roots from being injured by the froſt in Winter 
and the early part of Spring, and alſo from being 
ſcorched by the ſun in Summer. 


SECTION IV: 


| On To: ning the 41 Herent K ind of the above Tres on V. als 
; and Hers.” 


I. APPLES. þ are trees mis} be trained either 
wy 5 in the horizontal or fan manner, 
with great facility. But J prefer the fan manner, not 
only for them, but all other trees againſt walls; and 
that for theſe reaſons, viz. You can make the tree 
fil its ſpace ſooner by one third of the time, and can 
alſo ſupply the loſs of a branch with greater eaſe at 
any period of its age. But for apples on eſpaliers, 
or very low walls, the horizontal-method of training 
is to be preferred, as the height of the eſpalier, &c. 
wilt not admit of fan training in a handſome manner. 
I ſhall, therefore, firſt treat of fan training as for 
walls, ww then of horizontal training as for eſ- 
palters. 


Fan 


| 
; 
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Fou Training. — After vlanting, let each of the 
ſhoots be headed down to three eyes, in order to 
make them puſh ſtrong, and furniſh the wall from 
the bottom; and when the young ſhoots have grown 
ſo long as to enable you to lay them in, lay one on 


each ſide (that is the loweſt) perfectly horizontal, and 


divide the intermediate ones equally at the . enen of 


ten or twelve inches. In Winter, ſhorten them all 


back to from one half to two thirds of their lengths, 
according to their ſtrength. 
Next ſeaſon, they will puſh vigorouſly, The un- 
dermoſt ſhoots on each fide are to be continued in a 
horizontal direction, as before; and the others laid 
in at the diſtance of from nine to twelve inches, ac- 


cording to their ſtrength, and kind of the trees, (ſome 
growing more gross, both in wood and foliage, than 


others;) and, in Winter, they are to be ſhortened 


back about one fourth of their lengths on a medium. 


Whatever laterals appear on them at any time are to 
be inſtantly pinched offt. 
Next ſeaſon, they will puſh ſtrong; and many of 

the kinds will begin to ſhew fruit ſpurs on the laſt 
year's wood. They will alſo puſh many ſuperfluous 
ſhoots ; which myſt be pinched off at the ſecond 


joint by the time they have grown to the length of 
eight or nine. Some rub off theſe as they appear; 
but as this frequently ruffles the- bark, and thereby 


injures the tree, it is better to pinch them as above 
in Summer, and cut them clean off in the winter 
pruning: but if they puſh a ſecond time in the courſe 
L „ 
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of the Summer, they are (in that caſe) to be rubbed 
off as they appear. 

Continue the undermoſt ſhoot on each fide in the 
ſame direction, which is to be invariably done till 
the trees meet each other; and lay in the reſt at the 
diſtance of twelve inches on a medium. And, in 
the winter pruning, ſhorten the ſtrongeſt and fartheſt 
extended ſhoots only a few inches each, and lay the 
others in at full length; unleſs it is neceſſary to 
| ſhorten ſome of them a little for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing ſhoots to fill any thin part. This is forthwith to 
be done in the Winter prunings, never ſhortening for 
any purpoſe but that of filling the wall regularly; 
and the medium diſtance at which the branches are 
to be placed from each other, is nine inches in the : 
ſmall, and twelve in the large growing kinds. At 

this time, alſo, are the ſuperfluous ſhoots, that were 
produced and ſhortened in Summer, to be cut neatly 
off; unleſs there be fruit ſpurs formed or forming on 
their under parts, which in many of the kinds Ire. 
quently happens, 

Next ſeaſon, moſt of the kinds will produce a few 
fruit, and will forthwith make more moderate ſhoots. 
and plentiful fruit ſpurs: and muſt henceforth be 

treated in all reſpeQs as for laſt year; obſerving to 
dreſs them neatly and regularly to the wall at all 
times, and diveſt them of all ſuperfluous and lateral 
ſhoots, as above directed. 


Horizontal Training. Voung trees which have 
three ſhoots are to be preferred; but if there are but 
| WO, 
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two, the weakeſt muſt be cut clean away, and the 
other retained, whereof to form the tree. But, for 
the ſake of brevity, I ſhall ſuppoſe the tree conſiſts 
of three ſhoots. After planting, let the middle ſhoot 
be headed down to nine inches; and the two ſide - 
ones laid in at full length in a horizontal and parallel 
direction, within nine inches of the ground if poſſi- 
ble; and if their extremities are in anywiſe bruiſed, 
ſhorten them back a few inches, that they may puſh 
freely: but this is never to be repeated unleſs in like 
circumſtances. 

When the young ſhoots are of ſufficient length, train 
that from the extremity of the principal ſtem or leader 


in an upright, and the two immediately below it in 


2 a horizontal direction, right and left, and parallel 

to the two undermoſt branches of laſt year, which, 
as the ſtem was headed down to nine inches, will alſo 
lie at or about the ſame diſtance reſpectively. Pro- 
duce the young ſhoots from the extremities of laſt 
year's branches in the ſame direction; and pinch off 
all the others, both on theſe and the 8 as directed 
for fan training. 

As the horizontal ſhoots are never to be ſhortened 
unleſs their extremities are bruiſed by accident or hurt 
by the froſt, and as all ſuperfluous and lateral ſhoots 
are to be treated in manner as directed above; it may 
be unneceſſary to ſay more of theſe. I ſhall therefore 
confine my obſervations to the ſtem or leader. 

As the branches are to be produced from the ſtem, 
and laid in (if poſſible) at the diſtance of nine inches 
on a medium; and as in moſt kinds more than two 
pairs cannot be produced each ſeaſon without run- 
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n'ng the riſk of irregularity ; the ſtem muſt be headed 

down to eighteen or twenty inches, year by year, till 

the horizontal branches arrive at the-top of the rail, 

&c. But this muſt be underſtood of apples in gene- 

ral, and that too when they are in a moderate ſtate 

of health and vigour: for ſome kinds, and indeed 
any, when in a luxuriant ſtate, will generally pro- 

_ duce three pairs of ſhoots on the ſtem ; which, in that 
caſe, muſt be left from * to irrer inches mm. 
length, : 

Great care ſhould: de. wehen: in lying in the hori- 
zontal ſhoots which iſſue from the ſtem, that they be 

not ſplit away in the operation. I generally lay them 
in in any poſition they will beſt lie, till they are fut- 
ficiently hardened to bear being laid in in their pro- 

per poſition; and I likewiſe generally lay in, or re- 
ſerve all the ſhoots that iſſue from the ſtem, till that 
time, (whether needful or not,) for fear of accidents, 


II. ArzicoTs.—As theſe trees bear both on ſpurs 
and the young ſhoots of laſt year, fan training is cer- 
tainly to be preferred. Therefore, after planting, let 
them be headed down, and treated in all reſpeQs as 
directed above for apples, laying the ſhoots in at the 
diſtance of nine inches on a medium. But this is to 
be underſtood of the principal branches: for when 
theſe trees arrive at a bearing ſtate, they frequently 
make fruit ſpurs or ſhoots of a few inches in length; 
which may alſo be ſuffered to lie at the diſtance of a 
few inches from each other. They alſo frequently 
make their fruit ſpurs 1 in cluſters: in which caſe, they 
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are to be neatly thinned out; generally reſerving thoſe 

which lie neareſt to the wall, that the fruit produced 
on them may be benefited by its influence. Indeed, 
although ſpurs which ſtand at a diſtance from the 
wall frequently produce bloom in abundance, it is 
ſeldom the fruit ſets or comes to maturity on them : 
and therefore they may be conſidered as ſuperfluous 
ſhoots, and thinned! away with them in the winter 
prunings ; unleſs they are ſufficiently long to admit 


ol being laid in, and the ſcarcity of bloſſom on the 


trees renders it adviſable to do ſo. 

The breaſt wood produced in Summer is to be 
ſhortened back to two or three joints, as directed for 
the apples; and alſo neatly cut away in Winter; un- 
leſs bloom appear on them, which frequently hap- 
pens if the tree is not in too luxuriant a ſtate. In 
pruning of apricots, the greateſt care ſhould be taken 
at all times to make clean and handſome wounds ; 
and alſo to. prevent bruiſes of any kinds, either by 
the knife, hammer, or nails bearing againſt the 
branches, which are of much injury to the trees, 
they being 8 to canker and gum at the ſlighteſt 
bruiſe, 


a It. CHEARIES.— Theſe are alſo to be frained in 
the fan manner on the wall: and as all the kinds, 
except the Kentiſh and Morella, are apt to produce 
large cluſtered ſpurs when of age, and in a proper 
bearing ſtate, they are to be allowed from nine to 
twelve inches between the principal branches; ob- 
ſerving to lay them in, and ſhorten them in the man- 
ner as 1 above for apples. The breaſt wood, 
L 3 laterals, 
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laterals, Ke. are alſo to be tech 1 in the ſame man- 
ner at all times; and the ſame care is to be obſerved 
in reſpect of wounds and bruiſes as hinted above for 
the apricots : cherries, and indeed all ſtone fruit, be- 
ing apt to canker and gum at every bruiſe. 

The Kentiſh and Morella kinds, bearing princi- 
pally on the young ſhoots' of laſt year, are to be 
trained much in the manner of peaches, (See Chap. 
vii. Seck. iv.) and are to be laid in at the diſtance of 
ſix inches on a medium, diveſting them of all lateral 
and ſuperfluous ſhoots as above. 

On eſpaliers, I have ſeen the attempt made to train 
cherries horizontally, but I never ſaw it accompliſhed. 


handſomely ; ; and ans therefore adviſe fan- training, 
28 above. 
: IV. Fics.—Theſe trees, bearing on the young wood 
of laſt year, being naturally apt to run upwards, and 
put forth ſuckers from the root annually, ſhould be 
trained in an upright manner reſembling that of the 
vine. The foliage being very large, they require to 
be laid at the diſtance of a foot or fifteen inches be- 
tween the young ſhoots: and as the diſtance between 
theſe is the principal object here, it is immaterial 
how near they lie to, or even if they cover or croſs 
the old ones; and as theſe trees are apt to grow to 
the extremities; and conſequently run into naked 
branches in the centre, a ſucceſſion of young ſhoots 
from the bottom ſhould be conſtantly encouraged. 
When the trees arrive at a bearing ſtate, (which 
they generally will do in the courſe of four or five 
vears,) and as ep th ſhow the fruit which is to be ri- 


pened 
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pened next year on the ſhoots of this ; let ſuch as are 
not wanted for furniſhing any part of the tree with 
wood, be ſtopped about the middle or end of July : 
which will cauſe them to ſhew and ſet their fruit 
ſooner, and thereby be better eſtabliſhed Lefore the 
winter froſts ſet i in, than when the ſhoots are ſuffered 
to grow late in the ſeaſon. 


V. Pzars—Theſs, of all othets, do beſt, and 
make the handfomeſt trees, in the horizontal man- 
ner; but they will fill theit ſpaces ſooner by a third, 
if not one half of the time, by fan training, which is 
certainly a great object. On eſpaliers, however, ho- 

rizontal training is molt adviſable ; and alſo on very 
low walls. : 

As I have been pretty explicit on both theſe me- 

thods in the firſt head of this Section, it will be un- 
neceſſary to repeat them here. I (hall only, therefore, 
briefly remark any particular difference to be obſerved 
in the training of apples and pears in either manner. 

Moſt kinds of Pears being apt to make longer ſpurs 
than apples, the branches are to be allowed two or three 

inches more between them reſpectively: and as their - 
ſpurs are alſo apt to grow more cluſtered than apples 
in general, they are to be more carefully thinned in 

aged trees; obſerving to retain ſuch parts of them as 
lie neareſt the wall, in that operation. 

As Pears are not fo apt to ſhew fruit ſpurs; on the 
bottom part of the breaſt ſhoots ſhortened in Sum- 
mer, as apples, theſe are generally to be cut clean off 
in the winter pruning ; thereby giving the more roon! 
to the real ſpurs, and preventing a proſuſion of uſcle's 
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and ſuperfluous ſhoots from riſing the following ſea- 
ſon. This matter is but too ſeldom attended to in 


general. 


As moſt kinds of Pears (eſpecially if in broper ſoil) 


grow more luxuriantly when young than apples; in 


fan training, the leading branches, which require to 


be ſhortened for the production of fruit to fill the 
wall, may be left at greater lengths in general; and 
in horizontal training, the ſtem or leader may alſo 
be left ten or twelve inches longer in Pears than ap- 
ples, as they will generally produce a pair of hori- 
Zontal fhcots more from it. The fargonelle, how- 


ever, ought to be an exception from this rule; as 


have feldom found it produce more than two pairs 


of ſhoots from the ſtem, in a regular ne 


9 — 8 ñ 


VI. Pluus Bach training is 44 to be preferred 5 
for theſe trees, for the reaſons already given; never- 
theleſs, they will make very handſome trees in ge- 
neral the horizontal way. In either caſe, they are 


to be treated much as already hinted; laying in the 
branches of the ſmall growing kinds at the diſtance 


of ſeven or To inches, and the others at nine or 


The fpurs in a moſt kinds are apt to grow in | cluſters, 


and at a conſiderable diſtance from the wall; which 


are to be thinned in manner as directed for the apri- 


cots, as being nearly allied to them in their nature. 


In fan training, the leading branches for the produc- 
tion of ſhoots to fill the wall, will generally require 
to be ſhortened about half their lengths, eſpecially in 
the 
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the ſmall kinds; and in the horizontal way, more 
than two pairs in the ſmall kinds, and three in the 
others, will ſeldom be produced from the ſtem an- 
nually ; which, of conſequence, muſt be ſhortened to 
about ſixteen or eighteen inches in the one caſe, and 
about twenty- four or thirty 1 in the other. 


SECTION V. 


; General Oe roations on Training od Pr uning, and on Ti ein 
| E and Gathering tbe 1 Oe. 


HE health and beauty of a wall tree depends 
1 more on the regular arrangement of the young, 
than old wood: and conſequently ſhould be neatly 
and regularly dreſſed at all times; but more particu- 
larly in the latter part of the ſeaſon; that every ad- 
vantage may be taken in ripening, not only the fruit, 
but the ſhoots and ſpurs for the production of a crop 
the following ſeaſon. We but too frequently ſee theſe 
trees totally neglected in the latter part of the ſeaſon; 
particularly apricots, cherries, plums, &c.; which, 
when the crop is gathered, are generally no more 
thought of, or attended to: but this is very errone- 
ous, as moſt of theſe trees grow a deal afterwards ; 
and if the extremities of the ſhoots are not kept dreſt 
to the wall at this time, they will neither be ripened 
for the production of a crop, nor for enduring the 
winter froſts. 


Great 


Great care ſhould be taken that no part of the 
branches be bound with the ſhred or tie, and that the 
heads of the nails do not bear againſt them; which, 
if they do, are ſure to canker them. My rule is, to 
drive the nail rather in an oblique direction, inclin- 
ing its head from the branch; and to allow as much 
room in the ſhred or tie as will at leaſt admit of ano- 
ther ſhoot of the ſame ſize with it; and alſo, never 
to drive nor ſuffer a ſingle nail or ſhred to remain on 
any part of the tree, that is not abſolutely wanted. 
It is common to tie eſpalier trees with willow 
| ſhoots ; but I prefer tying with ſhreds of freſh mat- 
ting. For I have often ſeen branches much injured 
by the willow ſhoots, when bearing hard againſt them, 
or negleQed to be cut away in the winter pruning ; 
theſe being of a hard wirey ſubſtance, and laſting over 
year. But in uſing matting, no danger of this kind 
need be apprehended; as the ſtrands are not only 
ſoft and pliable, but will not laſt above a year, and 
of conſequence the ſhoot cannot be injured although 
the tie ſhould be neglected being cut. 
Winter pruning and drefling ſhould be rerflrmed 
in good time, that is, before the buds begin to vege- 
tate; otherwiſe they are in danger of being rubbed 
off in the operation, In-ordinary ſeaſons, apricots, 
cherries, pears, and plums ſhould be finiſhed by the 
firſt, and apples and figs by the ead of March. 

In horizontal training, it frequently happens that 
the buds on the ſtem do not break regularly; and 
ſometimes a bud will remain in a dormant ſtate the 
firſt, and puſh the ſecond year; which if it does not, 
make an inciſion croſswile to the depth of the bark, 
immediately 
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immediately above it: it will not fail to puſh the fol- 
lowing feaſon. 
In what is termed a bark-bound tree, (in which 
caſe, it has a ſickly appearance in general, hard and 
ſhrivelled bark, makes weak ſhoots, with the leaves of 
a languid colour, and the ſtem and branches fre- 
quently covered with moſs,) it is a good practice to 
rip the ſtem lengthwiſe, to the depth of the bark: 
but this is to be performed on apple and pear trees 
only; ſtone fruit (from their aptneſs to gum) not ad- 
mitting of this operation, at leaſt with propriety. 
When a tree is in too luxuriant a ſtate, and does 
not ſet to fruit, the knife ſhould be uſed fparingly, 
keeping it rather thick of wood (but regular) for a 
| ſeaſon or two; and at ſame time let a trench be dug 
round its ſtem, and at the diſtance of four or five feet 
from it, ſo as to cut quite through all its roots. The 
check, which it thereby receives, will generally throw | 
it into a bearing ſtate in the courſe of a ſeaſon « or 
two. | | 
+; frequently happens, that after much pains has 
been taken in rearing and training a tree, it turns 
out to be of a very different kind from that for which _ 
it was planted: which is a great diſappointment, as 
perhaps it occupies a ſpace upon a much better aſpect 
than it deſerves; and were it to be removed, would 
| occaſion an unſightly blank on the wall for ſeveral 
years until a young tree filled its place. But, to re- 
medy this, (at leaſt in a conſiderable degree, ) it is 
more adviſable to engraft or inoculate (according to 
the kind) proper kinds upon its branches: in a hori— 
zontal- trained tree, ncat to the ſtem; and in a fan- 
trained 
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trained tree, toviattda the bottom and lower extremi- 
ties. This practice, however, is not adviſable in very 
old trees, as in that caſe they would be very unſight- 
Iy : it ought only to be done in caſe of diſappoint- 
ments as above, which are generally diſcovered with- 
in fix or ſeven years after planting. 
In this variable climate, our proſpe & of A crop is 
frequently blaſted in Spring, while che trees are in 
bloom and ſetting, eſpecially in apricots, cherries, 
and plums. To ſecure which, canvas ſcreens ap- 
plied, or nets ſuſpended, as directed in Chap. vii. 
Sec. ii. will be found of infinite advantage, and far 
preferable to the common method of (Eng with 
fir boughs. 
Apples and apricots, in favourable, ſeaſons, are 
| apt to ſet much more fruit than the tree is able, or 
ſhould be allowed to produce: and ſhould therefore 
de regularly thinned; the apples when about half 
grown, and the apricots when the ſtoning is fairly 
over. But, as no fixed rule can be given for this 
operation, the diſcretion of the gardener muſt be re- 
lied on; and the health and vigour of the trees muſt 
determine to what extent it is to be performed. In 
the More Park apricot, however, a fruit for every 
ten or twelve inches ſquare of the ſuperficial content 
of the tree, when in a healthy ſtate, will be a good 
medium. This, by many, is eſteemed the richeſt of 
all ſtone fruit, when well ripened, and ate off the 
tree. 

What I have ſaid in Chap. vii. Sect. viii. in reſpect 
of gathering peaches and nectarines, will equally ap- 
ply here in reſpect of apricots and plums ; and where 
not 
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not reſtricted, 1 would recommend a conformity to. 
Jargonelle pears, and ſome of the kinds of berga- 
mots, ſhould be ate off the tree, or at leaſt within 
_ twenty-four hours after pulling, as they loſe much 
of their flavour by keeping. The other kinds of ap- 
ples, and pears in general, ſhould not be gathered 
till their pips are of a blackiſh brown colour, and 
ſhould then be laid in the ſtore- room; which, for that 
purpoſe, ſhould be ſitted up with ſhallow ſhelves, ſo 
as to admit of but one courſe of the fruit, and room 
for the hand. Hence it would appear, that I diſap- 
prove of what is ter med feveating of theſe fruits 
they generally retain an ill flavour ever after. 
The greateſt care ſhould be taken to prevent brui- 
ſes in theſe fruits, and they ſhould be frequently 
looked over and picked. The ſtore-· room ſhould alla 
pe well aired, and ſecured from froſt in Winter. 


SECTION VI. 5 
On the Inſefs which generally infeſt Wall Trees ; and how 
0 deftroy them. 


F are, the green- fly, red-ſpider, caterpillar, 
grub, ear. wig, wood-louſe, and waſp. 

The green-fly is eaſily deſtroyed by a fumigation 
of tobacco; but this is ſometimes performed with 
difficulty on open walls. My method is this :—I 
ſprinkle the tree gently with water from the engine 
then fumigate for the ſpace of eight or ten minutes 
with 
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with the bellows, (by which time the vermin will be 
quite ſick ;) and afterwards give a hearty waſhing 
with the engine; by which means they are daſhed to 
the ground, which I then dig over in order to bury 
them. This operation ſhould be performed in a calm 
morning or evening; otherwiſe the ſmoke imme. 
diately evaporates, and of . is the leſs ef. 
fectual. | 
The red-ſpider and owl are kept es with 
the engine in Summer, and efteQually deſtroyed in 
Winter by the liquor, (See Ch. iii. Sect. vii.) and 
which is to be applied in a milk-warm ſtate with the 
fpunge, as there directed. It muſt alſo be applied 
fome time before the buds begin to vegetate, that 
they be not rubbed off in the operation. n 
For enſnaring and catching the ear-wig and wood- 
louſe, the following is my method: — Take a quan- 
tity of water reeds or ſtrong wheat ſtraw, and cut 
them into lengths of five or ſix inches; place them 
all over the ſurface of the tree between the branches 
ond wall, allowing two or three to every ſquare yard; 
alſo lay a quantity on the ground at the bottom of 
the wall. In theſe the inſects take ſhelter as ſoon as 
the morning fun appears on the ſurface of the wall; 
which, in an hour or two after, are to be blown into 
2 bottle with a little water in it, replaced as before, 
and repeated every morning in the ſame manner till. 
they are quite eradicated ; wiich will generally be 
 foon accompliſhed, as they are taken in vaſt quanti- 
ties in this manner. 
The only fure method of keeping the waſps under 
is by man $1 their neſts; but in rugged and rocky 
places 
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places this is not eaſily accompliſned. They are alſo 
enſnared in great quantities by placing phials filled 
with honey and water, or ſugar and ſmall beer, a- 
gainſt the walls; alſo by ſuſpending ſmall ſticks co- 
vered with bird-l1me, over which a little 2175 and 
Water is poured at times. 
The green- fly preys moſt on the peach, olum, and 
cherry ; the red-ſpider on the apple, cherry, peach, 
and plum; the grub on the apricot and cherry, and 
ſometimes the apple and pear; and the ear-wig, 
wood-louſe, and waſp, on the fruits of all. 

Waſhing with the garden engine is of infinite ſer- 
vice to wall trees, and ſhould be frequently performed 
in dry weather in the Summer months: it both re- 
freſnes, and keeps the trees clear of duſt, &c. and alſo 
| tends in a great meaſure to ſuppreſs. inſects of all 
kinds, particularly the red-ſpider. 

Waſhing the branches and ſtem of trees, which 
are anywiſe moſſed, with ſoap ſads and ſulphur, is 
_ alſo of great utility, and ſhould be performed in 
Winter or early in the Spring; previouſly rubbing | 
off the moſs, &c. with the hand, and bruſhing the 
branches clean with a bruſh, ſuch as is uſed for clean. 
ing Pare, &c. 


— 
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SECTION I. 


HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF ORCHARD. 


Sit ud ion 0 


Ocanpe in this part of the united kingdom 


(Scotland) are an object of trivial concern at 


preſent; for excepting thoſe of Clydeſdale, ſome in 
the Carſe of Gowrie, and a few near Jedburgh, there 


are none of any note. It is certain, we (in Scotland) 
need not expect to cope with our ſiſter country, in 
this reſpect; but it is equally certain there is a poſ- 


ſibility of imitating, and even nearly approaching her 


in the productions of the orchard ; or at leaſt, ſo far as 
to anfwer the conſumpt of the country, in good or 
even ordinary ſeaſons, 


L | The 
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The il of thoſe in Clydeſdale (Gbich in 
ſome ſeaſons is aſtoniſhing) are a proof in point, a. > 
theſe are neither extenſive, nor (excepting one) even 
kept in tolerable order. They are, however, capable 
of very great improvement, and with little expence 
and labour might be rendered productive in treble or 
quadruple proportion, on an average of years. 
Their ſituations, and indeed the whole bank of 
the river, from the falls of Clyde to Hamilton, and 
thence to Bothwell Caſtle, &c. are ſo "peculiarly a- 
dapted to the purpoſe, that I am convinced the pro- 
prietors could not occupy their land in any other 
way that would give a tenth of the return. The 
banks are in generat ſteep, and in many places inac- 
ceſſible to the plough ; and theſe very feeps are be- 
yond all other ſituations defirable fer the purpoſe, 
eſpecially thoſe on the north ſide of the river, being 

ex poſed to the Sun, the banks refleQing his rays, and 
rendering the fituation in ſome degree as if the trees 
were planted againſt a wall, 

In this tract we find many acres covered with 
broom, bramble, bruſhwood, &c. which at preſent do 
not bring the proprietors, (perhaps) ten ſhillings an 
acre ; and which are ſo admirably ſituated, and the 
ſoil 5 congenial, that were they converted into or- 
chards, might, in a few) years, bring * My pounds on 


an average. 
Thie 


There is a proof of more than I ſay, on the ſpot lately 
improved by Mr Harvey of Brownlee ; it is a very ſteep bank, 
was overrun with bramble, briar, &c. and does not contain a- 


bove an acre and an Ealf, the far greater part of which, is not 
| = "yet... 
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This peculiarity of ſituation is not confined to 
5 Clydeſdale. There are many other dales in Scot- 
land equally adapted to the purpoſe. But dales, and 
thoſe through which a river meanders, are to be cho- 
ſen in preference to all other ſituations : Becauſe, firſt, 
their banks afford ſhelter from the winds by their fre- 
quent windings and turnings ſecondly, their ſteep 
ſides confine and reflect the rays of the Sun, whereby 
the climate is rendered more mild and warm than 
in other ſituations ; and thirdly, there is a conſtant 
vapour or effluvia ariſing from the river, which is par- 

ticularly grateful to the trees while in bloom and 
ſetting; and alſo tends to Ne often the climate at that 
ſeaſon of the year, which is frequently inimical to 
the ſetting of fruit in other ſituations. 

In this caſe, the moſt deſirable ſituation is the 
North, Eaft, or + Weſt bank, from the verge of the 
river (including the haugh or holm, if ſuch there be) 

to within a few yards of the termination of the bank, 

more or leſs according to its ſteepneſs, ſo that the trees, 

when full grown, may be within its level, and there- 

by be ſcreened from the Northern and other prevail. 
ing winds. 

The haugh or Holm on the oppoſite ſide of the ri- 
ver, and alſo the banks, if not very ſteep, in many 
caſes may anſwer equally well ; but if the bank is 

3 very 
yet arrived at a full bearing ſtate; yet, this ſpot for ſome years 
back, has produced from ſeventy to one hundred pounds a year 
to the proprietor, who, as an improver in this, as well as many 
other reſpeQs, is a Gentleman of much merit. | 

+ Suppoſing the river to run parallel to any of theſe aſpects, 
or to any aſpect from Eaſt to Weſt, 
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very ſteep, ad the ſoil not particularly inviting, its 
occupation as an orchard will be attended with | in- 
terior ſucceſs. | 

Many dales without a © river meandeting,” may 
alſo prove excellent ſituations; and many ſpots in 
any dale may prove more ſo than others; which may 
be occaſioned by the ſuper- excellence of ſoil, con- 
geniality of ſubſoil, peculiarity of expoſure, eaſe of : 
acceſs, happineſs of ſhelter, &c. &c. But, 

 Unſheltered plains are ſituations, where ſucceſs in 
rearing and bringing orchards to a ſtate of maturity, 
will ever be precarious in this . 


Sail. 


The fol moſt properly adapted to ales, 6 is a browns. 
loam of a middling texture, and which is at leaſt 
eighteen inches deep, over a bottom of dry ſand, gra- 
vel, or foft clay; in v hich they are found in the 
| higheſt health, and of greateſt durability. Neverthe- 
leſs, they will do well in many ſoils, ſuch as ſandy 
loams, gravelly loams, chalky loams, clayey loams, 
&c. &c. which are of Various depths, and which alſo 
lie on various ſubſtrata, as chalk, limeſtone, dry rock, 
ſand, clean gravel, &c. &c. Butif the bottom is wet, 
and the ſubſoil a till, retentive clay, or irony gravel, 
clay, &c. little good may be expected of them for any 
length of time, if che upper ſoil is ever ſo good. 

That mg? properly adapted to Pears, is a ſtrong 
clayey loam, a yard in depth, over a bottom as above. 
The ſame exceptions as above, are alſo to be con- 
ſidered. 


Cherries 


- — uw 
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Cherries and Plums are of little importance com- 
pared with Apples and Pears, being of no uſe what- 
ever, unleſs: there is an immediate conſumption for 
them, from the circumſtance of their not keeping. 
The ſoil which anſwers Apples and Pears, will an- 
ſwer. Cherries and Plums repettyely, and equally 
well. 
"== would be vain to attempt rearing an oaths), A 
where the bottom is not either naturally dry, or is 
previouſly rendered ſo by draining ; and this is to be 
obſerved in all caſes and fituations whatever. This 
reflection more naturally occurs in reſpect of flat or 

hollow ground, than otherwiſe; but it is as frequently 
neceſſary on ſteep banks, which are often interſperſed 
with ſpouty or ſpringy ſpots, occaſioned by the dif- 
ferent ſtrata of which the higher ground is compoſed. 
To enter, however, into a ſyſtematic mode of drain- 
ing, would be foreign to the ſubje& here; and the 
reader is referred to Mr Elkington's, as explained by 
Mr Johnſtone; being at once the molt. effectual and 
leaſt expenſive method, 


Manure. 


Orchard ground ſhould be moderately enriched 
with the kinds moſt properly applicable to the ſoil. 
Compoſt is to be preferred to ſimples. If the ſoil is 
of a cold nature, a compoſt of lime, ſtable dung, 


pigeon dung, ſoot, aſhes, &c. is to be adviſed. We 


light and hot, eow dung, loamy marle, pond- mud, 
ſcouring of ditches, &c. Or, as ſimples, any of the 
kinds which is beſt calculated to correct or enrich 

L 3 | the 
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the ſoil. Marles are - eminently | uſeful, and are alſo 
falutary food for fruit. trees of all kinds. 


1 Kinds. 


The kinds i in cultivation at preſent, in my opinion, 


are too numerous. They are alſo very indiſtin&, 
being confuſed and miſconſtrued, by the many pro- 
vincial names which are given for the ſame fruit. 


He who plants an orchard, has the undoubted right 


of indulgence in this reſpect. The following liſt is 


given as the one which 1 would adopt, were I in the 


| predicament, VIZ. by 


IP Jargonell, 
Ribſton pippin 3 Crauford 
| Royal n | 5 1 Green Yair | 
Kentiſh do. | Achan © 
Ro) al Ruſſet i Af 404” Sootch Bergamo 
3 Royal Pearmain 1 Worceſter 
Loans doo. Cadilac 
Summer do. | ( Gherries 
Leadington 8 May Duke 
Summer Qucening hlack Heart 
Winter do Kentiſh | 
| Yorkſhire Green Moxella 
Nonſuch . Plum. 
White Hawthornden af Wine Sour 
Norfolk beafing „ 
Strawberry >= Blue Gage | 
OY SST White & Red Mag, Ban, 
Drummond 


Culture 
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Culture. 


Before planting, the ſoil is to be trenched to its 
Full depth; and the manure well incorporated with 
it in the operation. : . 1 
| Maiden trees of all the kinds are to be preferred. 

having boles of three or four feet in length. The 
diſtance at which they ſhould ultimately ſtand is, 
thirty feet either way, for Apples and Pears. For 
Plums and Cherries, fix feet leſs reſpectively. As I 
by no means approve of a mixture of crops, or even of 
an under crop as a reimburicment for preſent ex- 
pence, I would adviſe planting four trees for one that 
is to ſtand for good ; that is, at fifteen feet each way 
for apples and pears, and twelve for plums and cher- 
ries. Three of theſe muſt be conſidered, and treated 
as temporary trees from the beginning, and ought to 
be choſen of the leaſt durable, and at fame time ſoon- 
eſt bearing kinds, ſuch as the Nonſuch and Haw- 
thornden apples; Crautord and Yair pears; May 
Duke and Morella cherries, &c. which may be inter- 
ſperſed as tempararies among ft al kinds without diſcri- 
mination. 
I] he ſeaſon for ine is from November to 
March, with equal ſucceſs. The pits ſhould be fill- 
ed in with light compoſt of earth and manure, for all 
kinds, except the Nonſuch Apple, which is moſt 
durable, and alſo generally moſt fruitful without ma- 
nure at any time; wherefore, in the annual dreſſing, 
manuring, &c. this tree is to be an exception, fo far 
as not to injure the others by its treatment or neglect. 
iT the firſt ſummer proves dry and hot, let the 
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trees be frequently watered, and to retain the moit« 
ture, a little dung or other litter kept around them 
on the furface. | 
The only indulgence which I would ſubſcribe to, 
in reſpect of an under crop is, a ſingle row of Beans, 
Cabbage, Carrot, Peas, Potatoes, turnip, &c. in the 
center between the trees, and that only for a few 
years, and with a view of defraying the expence of 
| hoeing and keeping the ground clean of weeds, &c. 
which is invariably to be done for the firſt ten or 
twelve years, or tilt the temporaries are removed. By 
this time the principals will be ſo far eſtabliſhed in 
the foil, and advanced in ſtrength and ſize, that the 
ground may ſafely be laid down in graſs, ſo to re- 
main, that their roots be no farther diſturbed for ſe- 
ven or eight years; after which, it is to be periodi- 
_ cally broke up every five or fix, and moderately Man | 
nured. 
Previous to this, let a moderate quantity of ma- 
nure be digged in every ſecond year, obſerving to 
dig deepeſt, and apply moſt of the manure Beyond the 
extremities of the roots, thereby preparing food for 
them as they advance. The criterion for relinquiſh. 
ing the practice of under cropping, is, when the roots 
of the trees reſpeQively come into contact. 


Pruning, &c. 


Judicious pruning is of the utmoſt conſequence, 
both to the welfare of the tree, and produQtion of 
beautiful and well-ſized fruit. That old trees pro- 
duce diminutive fruit, is not perhaps, altogether be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe of their age, but becauſe of the want of judici- 

| ous and timely pruning ; and as old, or at leaſt eſta. 

 bliſhed trees, are the ſureſt bearers in general, it is 
Subjedt of regret that ſo many inſtances are found of 
total neglect in this particular. In all the Clydeſ- 
dale orchards, there is not one tree in fifty in proper 
order in this reſpect. 

From the day the tree is planted, to the day i in 

Which it is no longer ſuffered to encumber the 
earth,“ it ſhould undergo an annual vi/ization of the 
* pruning hook, which ſhould be on the hand of 
one © who knoweth the fruitful and profitable branch, 
from the unfruitful, and that which is 8 5 and 
„„ 

This operation, however, is to be performed with 
caution, and moderation, eſpecially on young trees, 
as too free an uſe of the knife, is attended with the ; 
conſequence of too great a profuſion of young fhoots 2 

the following ſeaſon. The tree ſhould be kept mo- 
derately thin, and free of branches croſſing each o- . 
ther, endeavouring to have every part of it regular, 

and fanned out towards the extremities; alſo, thinning 

out the cluſtered ſpurs (as in many kinds they form 
too thick) regular] 17 and cutting out luch as are rot- -.Þ. 
ten, bruiſed, &c. 1.8 
Let the temporary trees be thinned away, as the 
| principals advance towards each other, and by the : 5 , 
time their extremities meet, let them be entirely . 2 
ſtubbed up. 8 
In aged trees, which have been neglected, and are 1 
too thick of wood, ſpurs, &c. the pruning ſaw and 
knife ſhould be uſed. with freedom at firſt, and that 


in 
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jn every part of the tree, without diſcrimination of 
fruitful or unfruitful branches, | 
By the judicious performance of this operation, it 
is incredible in what aſtoniſhing degree a tree will 
renew its age; and will, forthwith for many years 5 
flouriſh, and produce excellent crops of fruit, 
The ſeafon for performing the above operations, is 
any time from October to March, but after that time 
it is not adviſable to handle fruit-trees, as the buds 
then begin to vegetate, and are eaſily, diſplaced. 
It is no uncommon thing to ſee apple, pear, and 
plum trees, &c. in great meaſure deſtroyed by moſs, 
This is moſt generally occaſioned, by the roots hav- 
ing touched a cankering bottom; but it is alſo frequently 
occaſioned by the tree being * too thick of wood, 
| and conſequently of foliage, which confines ſtagnantair | 
about its branches, in dull hazey weather. It is of 
lefs bad confequence, if this is confined to the trunk, 
or ſt: ong branches only; but if the extremities and 
fruit ſpurs are affected, the juices will be obſtructed 
in their circulation, and conſequently the fruit will 
be more immediately injured. | 
Therefore the moſs ſhould be rubbed off every 
pruning ſeafon, and the br anches and ſpurs anointed. 
every ſecond or third, with a ſolution of ſulphur, and 
ſoap ſuds, in the following proportion, viz. one pound 
foft foap, one pound flowers of fulphur, ſix gallons 
river or rain water, boiled all together for half an 
hour—applied when milk warm with a ſpunge. 
If the trees are afflicted with the caterpillar, or 
| grub, (which is frequently the caſe) the liquor, ſee 
P. 35, mult be uſed inſtead of the above, being care- 
RY | ful 
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ful to anoint the eyes of the buds, as it is there the 


eggs of the inſets are chiefly lodged, from which they 
iſſue with the young ſhoot, and encloſe themſelves in 
the leaves, on which they feed, or perforate to the 


very great injury, and frequently the total deſtruction 


of the foliage ; and conſequently to the detriment and 
: ultimate ruin of the tree. 


Cattle in Orchards. 


* 


It is 2 prevalent alia to paſure i in orchards.—I 
diſapprove of the practice. It is too frequently the 
cauſe of total neglect of the fruit ; the trees being of- 


ten left unguarded, and conſequently much damaged 


by the cattle browſing on the branches, and rubbing 
| khemlelyes againſt the boles. . 


Paſturing of ſheep is attended with equally bad, 


Gif not worſe) conſequences ; as nothing is more per- 
nicious than the oil or greaſe, which exudes from 


their wool, in rubbing themſelves ; ; which, if often 


repeated on the ſame tree, (and this is almoſt always 
the caſe, this animal inſtinQively following example, 
more than any other) has the effe& of compleatly 
cloſing the pores. of the trunk ſo rubbed, much to Its 


detriment... 


But I have other objections han theſe to this Prac- 
| tice, viz. 1/2, Until the trees have been about fifreen 
years in the ground, are well eſtabliſhed, and the 
temporaries are all removed, the ground ſhould not 


be laid down in graſs. 2dly, If planted with the view 


of being an Orchard only. the trees will neceſſarily 
ſtand ſo thick, and the herbage be ſo much ſhaded, 


that 


—_— * * A F 1 of uo 3 = » * 
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chat it will be of little value, and of a very bad quali- 
ty for paſture. Laſt, I conſider it as being prejudi- 
cial to the roots of the trees, (particularly in ſtiff wet 
ſoils) to be pent up in the earth, andretarded in their 
annual progreſs by the weight and conſtant treading 
of the cattle, 

Wherefore, I would rather adviſe, that the under 
crop be uſed as cus graſi, (which generally comes very 
early,) and this is found to pay better than paſturing; 
the firſt cutting, which is always had before the trees 
are full in leaf, bong equal to the whole value of the 
poture, ah 


8 C T l 0 N II. 
| Cultivation of Small Fruit. 


Tu E method of olating Randard Fruit trees, ty to 
divide the quarters of the kitchen garden, is now 
juſtly exploded, They are found to injure the under 
crops much. The method of planting currants and 
gooſberries round the edges, and to ſubdivide the 
kitchen garden is alſo juſtly exploded; and they are 
now planted in quarters by themſelves: ſo are p- 
berries and ſtrawberries. 

And hereby is an opportunity of changing cropy 
allo afforded, as the beſt method is to. make new 
plantations of ſtrawberries every fourth or fifth year; 
and of currants, gooſberries, and raſpberries, every 

ſeventh 


/ 
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feventh « or eighth. The three laſt named, having 
much the ſame effect on the ſoil, may not take 


place of one another with propriety ; but may 


with ſtrawberries, and alſo ſtrawberries with any of 
them. 

The ground ſhould be wenched, and moderately 
enriched with any of the kinds of manure moſt pro- 
perly applicable to the ſoil; which, for currants, 
goofberries, and raſpberries, if not a perfect ſand, 


cankering gravel, or wet, ſtubborn clay, will (with 


Proper culture) produce them abundantly: Straw- 
| berries are an exception. They are moſt productive 
of fruit, and leaſt ſo of ſtraw, on a ſtrong clayey 


loam, and in an open expoſure. Nevertheleſs, we 
find them prolific, with proper culture, in many. dif- 


ferent ſoils- 


If the ground is broke out from graſs, jet the turf 


be broke well; bury it in the bottom of the trench, 
and the manure one ſpir deep. If from ground 
which has been under tillage or kitchen crops, bury 
the one half in the bottom, and the other at one ſpit 


deep ; ; obſerving to divide and break the ſoil well | in 


the operation. 


The methods of producing young plants of all the 


kinds being univerſally known, it would only be 
waſting time in ſaying more in that reſpe&, than 


that they ſhould be Clean, healthy, and well rooted, 


Currants and Gooſeberries | 


Should be planted at from four to fix feet apart 
each way, according to the quality of the ſoil. The 
ſeaſon 
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The ſeaſon i is any time from November to the firſt of 


March. OT 9a 
Currants and Lolkbertles produce both on ſpurs, 

and the ſhoots of laſt year; but the fruit on the latter 

is always largeſt. Therefore, the ſhoots to be re- 


tained ſhould be left at full length; and the plant 
ougght to be regulatly thinned out, leaving theſe ge- 


nerally at the diſtance of from nine to twelve inches 


apart, and twiſting off all ſuckers, &c. from the root, | 


which take greatly from its ſtrength. _ 
Some gooſeberries are of the weeping kind, and 


when heavy laden, the fruit is frequently much in- 


jured, and even daſhed off by the branches dragging 


on the ground. To prevent which, a hoop ſhould 


be faſtened to ſtakes or pegs drove into the ground; 


and at the diſtance of a foot from it; to which let 
* branches be dreſſed i in a a regular manner. = 


Raſpberries 


| 


Are alſo to be planted at from four to fix feet a- 


part each way, according to the kind and quality of 
the ſoil. In good land; the Antwerp kinds require 


at leaſt ſix feet : the common, a foot or two leſs, as 


they do not grow ſo luxuriantly. I have ſeen a quar- 


ter of Antwerps, which averaged ten feet in height 
each ſhoot, and proportionally ſtrong ; ſome of which 


girted above three inches. They grow in a mixture 


of peat- earth and ſandy loam of conſiderable depth. 
| Raſpberries produce entirely on the ſhoots of laſt 
year, which are plentifully produced from the root 
every ſcaſon. In winter dreſſing, the old ſhoots are to 

5 be 
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be cleared away, and alſo the major part of the new, 
retaining three or four of the ſtrongeſt only, other- 


wiſe the plant would be a perfect buſh next ſeaſon. | 

The moſt imple, and beſt mode of ſupporting them 
is, by twiſting tae ſhoots looſely together, and tying 
the extremity with a piece or pu vr, or ſtrands of 
freth matting: 


Strawberries 


4 to be damned: Uther 1 in july or Auguſt, or in 
March or April, according to the forwardnels of the 
ſeaſon, in rows from twenty-four to thirty inches 
aſunder, according to the kinds and quality of the 
ſoil, and at from fix to eight inches in the row; kept 
clean of weeds at all times; the ſtraw cut in October; 
the rows rutted on each ſide, left fix inches broad, 
and the intervals dug a full ſpade deep. A light 
dunging each ſeaſon, or a good one every ſecond, will 
be ſufficient to keep the land in heart. . 
Where the ſituation is particularly inviting, and 
(which ſometimes happens) the culture of any ates 
crop would be attended with more difficulty ; ſtraw- 
berries may be ſucceſsfully continued on the fame 
ſpot for many years, by reverſing the rows and inter- 
ſpaces, every third ſeaſon; This is attended with no 
manner of trouble, the runners planting themſelves. 
It is obſervable, that ſtrawberries planted in manner 
as above, that is, in rows, are much more prolific 
of large fruit, than when planted ic in beds. In 
ſingle detached rows, they are ſtill more ſo ; and are 
with propriety run round the alleys of the kitchen 
garden 
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garden, in the double character of edgings, * ornas 
Et mental and fruitful.” T. . 

Some, who are ſanguine of the produce of theit 
ground, introduce kitchen crops of all kinds amongſt 
their currants, goolberries, and raſpberries, and fre- 
quently with too little diſcrimination of which is the 
intended crop. Why are they planted by themſelves 
at all? Is it not that they may be produced in the 
greater perfection? If ſo, why with open eyes thwart 
the original intention, by robbing the ground with 
| burthenſome crops of vegetables? 

Nevertheleſs, I wiſh not to ſee an inch 6f land loſt: 
There is certainly a medium. A ſingle row of beans; 
broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, carrot, turnip, pota- 
toes, &c. in the centre between the currant trees, &c. 
being ſown or planted, would be conform to ſtri& 
prudence. And here they would be of the very 
beſt quality, if the {oil were congenial to their na- 
| tures, as they would have full toom to extend. 

1 have ſeen excellent vegetables produced in this 
manner; but at ſame time have ſeen much injury 
done the fruit, by being too long perſiſted is. Tl. 
the fourth year, it may be practiſed; but not longer. 
Indeed, there would little (perhaps 5 profit attend 
the practice after this time, is the fruit would ſuſtain 
more injury than the valve of the vegetables would 
indemnify ; ; and theſe laſt would be leſſened in value, 
by being overſhadowed by the trees or buſhes. 


END OF BOOK FIRST, 
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' SCOTCH KITCHEN GARDENER, 


, 1 INTRODUCTION. | 


TECESSITY, which | is juſtly faid to be the mo- 
ther of i invention, is the firſt and grand ſtimu- 
ſus to induſtry. Hence the cauſe, why the northern 
nations are farther advanced in the arts of gardening 
and agticulture than the ſouthern, moſt probably is, 
that the foil and climate are generally leſs favourable, 
and conſequently lefs productiee of the hecelfaties and 

_ comforts of life, 

As commerce extended, nd mali began to 
Have more intimate intercourſe with one another, not 
only their real but imaginary wants were mutually 

diſcovered, and the tneans of gratification employed. 

The progrels was long /lowly progreſſive in our iſland; 

+: but 
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but within the preſent century, a ſpirit of uſeful im- 


provement hath manifefted itſelf in all orders of the 
community, unknown to other ages. The branches 
of gardening -and agriculture have made rapid pro- 
greſs ; ; but an ample field is ſtill left open, in which 
the ingenious and induſtrious way diſplay their talents 


and perſeverance. 


The various modes of raiſing food for man 155 cul. 


tivating the earth, are to be comprehended under the 
two general heads, gardening and agriculture. Theſe 
go hand in hand. being nearly allied to one another; 


the chief conſtituent difference being in the imple- 


ments uſed, and the manner of employing them. In 
the one, the labour is chiefly manual! ; but in the 
5 other, the far greater mo” is Pee by aid of 


cattle. | 
The plough is is a aſt! uſeful nn but it is 


not ſo efficatious on a ſmall ſcale as a ſpade. Hence 


the ſuperiority of the garden over the field, in reſpe& 1 
x to the fuperabundance of produce. * 


The more we do for the ſoil, the more gratefu] il 


it be in return; and prudence as well as intereſt, ſhew 
the neceſſity of killful induſtry, whether in garden- 


ing or agriculture, and ſpur on to improvement. 
A juſt knowledge of the value and effect of ma- 


nures, their application, the quality, nature, and pul- 


verization of the ſoil, is the grand baſis of agricultu - 


ral improvement, and lead to all ſubſequent diſcove- 


ries. Theſe can be more minutely followed in gar- 
dening than agriculture, and alſo with leſs riſque of 
Kee ee Hence have the diſcoveries an im- 


_proveients 
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provements in gardening generally been the forerun- 
ners of thoſe in agriculture. 
Inaſmuch as not only garden vegetables, but grain, 
produce moſt abun4antly on what is termed new iand, 
effectual ploughing, digging, trenching, &c. would ap- 
| pear of the utmoſt importance. © This matter is ſuſ- 
ceptible of being more effectually performed in gar- 
dening than agriculture, and is another reaſon why 
the garden is more produQtive than the field. ; 
A third reaſon, in ſome inſtances, may be wat fi- 
tuation, ſhelter, &c. But this does not always hold 
good, as many kinds of vegetables, particularly thoſe 
moſt uſeful, are found to do as well, if not better, in 
an open field-garden, than in one which is ſheltered. 
Garden land is generally higher rented than that 
of the farm; a much ſmaller quantity is appropriated ' 


to the maintenance of a family; the occupier is un- 


der the neceſſity of uſing the utmoſt diligence, induſ- 
try, and perſeverance; and of working and manur- 
ing his ground to the utmoſt of his ability in hope 
of a return. Thus may another reaſon be deduced 
why the garden is more productive than the field. 
Azad; lallly, 2 

Private gardens, being both an object of utility and 
amuſement to the proprietor, are generally placed in 
the moſt favourable ſituations, well kept, manured, | 
Ke. 
1 the efforts of the wad fl, 5 in is 
produce of the more tender eſculents, are often bat- 
fled ; more eſpecially if his ſoil be not congenial for 
the purpoſe. And who is he that can withſtand all 
the caſual occurences of weather, and viciſſitudes of 
M 2 à variable 
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2 variable climate? In fine, gardening and huſband- 
ry labour under many diladvantages in this country, 
unknown to the ſiſter kingdom, particularly in the 
earlier part of the ſeaſon. Not ſo much that the wea- 
cher is more ſevere, (which indeed may be queſtion- 
ed, ) but that it is more changeable, and that we are 
leſs favoured with the viſits of that refulgent lumina- 
ry, the firſt ſtimulus, the very effence of vegetation. 

Io remedy, then, as far as may be in our power 
the diſadvantages under which we labour, let us en- 
deavour to render the climate more falubrious by the 
high. cultivation of every ſpot of ground, in whatever 
way it ſhall be employed; which unqueſtionably hath 
a good effect, and goes far towards the attainment of 
this deſirable object. | 

Draining comes firſt in point. For, white! latent 
water femains in the body of the ſoil, we may deſpair 
of ever rendering it productive, in a ſuperlative de- 
gree, of either vegetables“, grain, or timber. And 
happy is it for this country, that now a method of 

performing this moſt frequently neceſſary operation, 

is diſcovered and divulged to the world, than which, 

perhaps nothing n be a more valuable Acquiſi« 
tion. | | | 

The reader will en perceive, that I allude to 


Mr Elkington's, as explained by Mr Johnſton. He ' is 
reterred thereto. 


Next 


9 1 to . general acceptation öf the word ; for | 


vegetables embraces che who/e of one of the Kingdoms of na; 
yo ws ; 
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Next to this, effectual ploughing, digging, trench- 
ing, incorporating, and areating the ſoil,” would ſeem 
to ſtand forward and demand our particular attention. 

Let us beſtow it. Let us not exhauſt one part of the 
| foil, while another remains in a ſtate of inactivity, and 
is, perhaps, at ſame time equally capable of produc- 
tion. But rather let us bring up what probably has 
never, or at leaſt for years paſt, been accuſtomed to 
the dividing rutt of the coulter, the penetrating thruſt 
of the ſpade, and eonſequently, the produce of © food 
for man and beaſt; and which, by being freſh and 
unexhauſted, may afford a timely relief to that which 
is the contrary, overburthened, perhaps, by long and 
| ſucceſſive production. 

But while we ſearch after, and bring up this " hid- 
den treaſure,” let us not be too ſanguine. | Let us be 
careful, in not bringing up in mixture with it, what 

would not fail to thwart our beſt intentions—canker- 

ing gravel, irony till, or corroding ſand. 
W What next comes in point, and is eminently uſeful, 
whether for improving this new acquiſition, or refreſh - 
ing, and in great meaſure reſtoring the exhauſted ſoil, 
is the diſcreet application of manure. There are ma- 
ny kinds of this moſt uſeful ingredient. The judici- 
ous will always apply that which is moſt evidently 
calculated to enrich and divide che ſoil, if over tena- 
cious, or which will add adheſion, and alſo enrich it, 
if too light and porous, 

Next follows, ſkilful and moderate cropping. In 
reſpect of the former, practice and experience alone 
can enſure ſucceſs, and the attainment of perfection. 
In reſpect of the latter; whoever ſhall bear in mind, 


1 that 
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that i it is as neceſſary for land to reſt * producing 5 


as for man to reſt from labour, and that it is of as 
bad conſequenre to overburthen land with crops at 
any time as man with labour, will not fail to tread 


the right path. Farther, it is certainly preferable to 
have an article god in quality, than twice the quan- 
tity which is, perhaps, neither nutritive nor. whole- 


ſome. The judicious will always proportion the 


der of _ to the ee and ability of the 


1 
And A abs: to Wiener conſideration, wb, 


_*« of weeds. Of all things in nature, where art 
| hath connection, the moſt diſguſting 1 is that of a gar- 


den of weeds—a thing inconſiſtent in itſelf, and alſo 


with common ſenſe. Do we ſow or plant with the 


intention of reaping? Do we wiſh to raiſe wholeſome 


and well-ripened: crops ? Do we look for re-imburſe- 


ment and compenſation for expence and labour ? and, 


Do we, at ſame time, negligently ſuffer weeds to im- 
poveriſn the ſoil, and rob the crop of the nouriſhment 
neceſſary to ſuſtain and bring it to perfection, and 


conſequently produce the deſired return Let us 


beſtow the attention this ſubject would ſeem to de- 
ſerve, and we ſhall conclude, finally, that ſucceſsful 
cultivation and production of vegetable food, in great 


meaſure, depends on the following defiderata: _ 
A juſt knowledge of the quality of the ſoil ; effec- 
tual draining ; effeQtual ploughing; effectual dig- 
ging; effectual trenching; diſcreet manuring; mo- 

derate cropping; careful weeding; induſtrious reap- 
ing; and judicious fallowing. 5 
! CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER I. 


ot THE PROPER DEPTH AND SITU ATION oP GARDEN 
LAND. 


: t e 
Tx kitchen vegetables do beſt on what is 
1 termed new land, is a generally received opi- 
nion, and is alſo plainly demonſtrated in many in- 
ſtances. It is alſo a common complaint among gar- 
deners, that their ground (from what is termed worn 
out) will not produce certain kinds of vegetables: not 
that it is poor and hungry, or altogether inadapted 
to the production of them, (having perhaps formerly 
produced the very articles in great abundance;) but 
that the ſurface has been many years under theſe crops, 
and that they have not ſufficient quantity of ground 
for a proper change. In walled gardens this com- 
. plaint is moſt general; and it would appear to be oc- 
caſioned by the expence of incloſing a ſufficiency of 
ground to ſerve the family, or in compoſing a body 
ol ſoil of a competent depth. 8 7 | 
M 4 That 
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That many kinds of kitchen vegetables do as well 
(if not better) in an open field garden, as in one that 
is incloſed with high walls, and ſheltered (and per- 
haps ſhaded) with trees, is an undeniable fact: and, 
were it not for the production of the finer fruits, there 
would be little uſe in rearing garden walls at all. But 
the ground thus incloſed is certainly occupied with 
more propriety in the production of vegetables than 
any other crop. And, as is prefumed, the ground 
thus incloſed is to be! occupied as a garden many 
ears ; that the walls have been built at a confidera- 
die expence; that the ground is trenched, walks 
made and laid out at a conſiderable expenee alſo; and 
that, above all, it is deſirable to have a ſupply of 
wholeſome vggetables for the uſe of the kitchen, while 
the ground is thus occupied ;! ſhall drop a few hints 
on the, method, of obtaining this end, and which I 
dave artly practiſed * with ſucceſs. _ 
 Firft, then, it is neceſſary to have a depth of foil 
from twenty-four to thirty-ſix inches; ; which, in ma- 
dy inſtances, is net attainable without much expence 
and labour: but which, however, if the above ob- 
jecz is is kept in view, ought to be a ſecondary conũdera- 
tion, as it is but once doing; and the matter of from 
ten 


* } ſay partly practiſed, becauſe the operation of it requires 
many veats, and it has happened (by my change of fituation) to 
be out of my power to follow it fully out in practice. ut E 
kope the theory vil be found to be reaſonable, and confitent 
with botb horticultural and agricultural improvement; and that 
it will be followed out by lome of the many ingenious impro- 
ves of land where with our count begins to abound. 
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ten to twenty-five per cent. on the expence of the gar- 
den will, in moſt caſes, be ſufficient for its accompliſh- 
ment. In this caſe, it is obvious, that whatever the 
depth of the natural ſoil lacks of twenty. four inches, 


is to be ſupplied by forcing, that is, carrying in ſoil 


from the adjacent fields: for it is not advifable to 


trench up and mix much of the ſub- ſoil (of whatever 


texture it be) with it. Indeed, in many caſes are gar- 
dens almoſt ruined by the injudicious admixture of 
the ſub-ſoil with the ſurface mould. 


- Secondly, Situation is to be conſidered. In page 


150 I have already dropped ſome hints on this head; 


and would here farther obſerve, that in few inſtances 
is it adviſfable to lay down a garden on a level ſpot, 
theſe ſeldom having a dry bottom, and being drained 


with much more difficulty, if requiſite, than when 
there is a declivity- A north aſpect is alſo to be avoid- 
ed, and preference to be given to a ſouth, ſouth eaſt, 


or ſouth-weſt : but even an eaſt or weſt aſpect, in ma- 


ny caſes, may prove excellent ſituations. A declivity 


of from a foot in twelve to a foot in thirty or forty will 


generally anſwer ; but about one in twenty. five has 
the happieſt effect. 

The rule I had laid down, nd which I have (as 
above ſaid) partly practiſed, is this, viz. To take three 

crops off the firſt ſurface, then trench three ſpit deep, 
by which the bottom and top is reverſed, and the 
middle remains in the middle; take three crops off 
this ſurface, and then trench wo ſpit, by which the 
top becomes the middle, and the middle the top; and 


take allo three crops off this ſurtace, and then trench. 


three ſpit, by which, that which was laſt the middle, 
and 
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and now top, becomes the bottom, and that which is 


now the bottom, and was the ſurface at firſt, now be- 
comes ſurface again, after having reſted fix years. Pro- 


ceed in this manner alternately; the one time trench. 
ing two ſpit, and the other three: by which means the 


ſurface will always be changed, and will reſt ſix * 


and produce three. 

Hence will there always be new feil * in the garden 
for the produQtion of wholeſome vegetables; and 
hence alſo will much leſs manure be required, than 


when the ſoil i is ſhallow and the ſame ſurface conſtant- 


ly in crop. 
I have ſaid above, that the ſoil ſhould be from twen- 
ty four to thirty fix inches deep: and I would not ad- 


viſe that it be much more, or at leaſt that it be trench- 


ed to a greater depth; as thereby the ſurface would 
be buried too deep from the action of the weather and 


influence of the ſun, and conſequently would be crude 


and unmeliorated for ſome time after trenching up. 

In ſituations where the ſoil is only ſo deep as to al- 
low of trenching two ſpit, and expence in making it 
deeper is grudged, the above hint may allo be fol- 


lowed with advantage: as by regularly trenching eve- 
ry third or fourth year, the ground will reſt half its 
time; and, if judiciouſly managed, and cropped in 
proper rotation, wholeſome vegetables may be produ- 


ced on it for many years ſucceſſively. 


I preſume the appellation is conſiſtent with the idea we 
have of New Soil, as certainly in reality there is no ſuch thing; 
but, by this proceſs, it will be in great meaſure renovated. 


In 


7 
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In many inſtances, it may be inconvenient (nay, 
improper). to trench the whole garden over in the 
ſame ſeaſon; nor do I wiſh to advance ſuch a propo- 
ſition ; one half, or a third, may be more adviſable, 
and alſo more convenient, and of which circumſtan- 
ces alone can determine. 0 


CHAPTER u. 


ON THE NATURE AND VARIETY OF GARDEN LAND; 
wITn THE MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


? 


— 


T is a happy circumſtance that in many inſtances 
we meet with different ſoils in the ſame acre. 
In the ſame garden they ſhould never be wanting; 
and where nature (or natural cauſes) hath been defi- 
_ cient, recourſe muſt be had to art: inaſmuch as the 
variety of vegetables to be cultivated require a War | 
of ſoils to produce them. 

It would be abſurd, however, to imagine, that for 
every particular vegetable there is to be a particular 
ſoil prepared. The variety of ſoil in any garden may 
with propriety be confined to the following Strong 
_ clayey loam; light ſandy loam ; 3 (which are the two 
grand objects:) a compoſition of one fourth ſtrong, 
with three fourths light loam; half ſtrong, and half 
light; and one fourth light, and three fourths ſtrong. 
Which, with the proper application of manures, may 
be rendered productive of any of the known and 


commonly cultivated vegetables, i in the higheſt degree 
of perfection. 


Forming 
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- Forming and compoſing the ſoil of a garden, is 
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certainly more eaſily accompliſhed before, or at the 


time the walls are building, than afterwards: and we 


often find, where that matter has not been properly 


attended to at firſt, and where even the expence of 


doing it afterwards would be chearfully beſtowed, the 
principal obſtacle is the cutting-up of the lawns, 


ſnrubbery, walks, &c. Theſe confiderations, however, 
ought to give way to the more ſolid advantages to be 


derived from the improvement of the kitchen garden; 
the more eſpecially, as in the courſe of a ſeaſon, and 
at a trifling expence, they may be Dn in all re- 


5 ſpecs as they were. 


In many caſes alſo might the foil of the den bs 
7 improved | in a very conſiderable degree at a ſmall ex- 
pence. Thus, where the bottom is wet, and the ſub- 


foil of a cankering nature, —by judicious draining, 
which is certainly one of the greateſt improvements in 
this caſe : where the ſoil is ſtubborn,—by the addition 


of ſmall gravel, ſea Tand wherein is a conſiderable 
quantity of ſmall pebbles and ſhells, coal aſhes, lime 


gravel, pounded brick bats *, brick-kiln aſhes, &c. 


&c. and, above all, by being carefully laid up in rid- 


ges in the winter months, and indeed at all times when 
not in crop, in ſuch a manner as to give the greateſt 
| 55 extent 
* I have witneſſed the effects af pounded brick bats and 
brick-kiln aſhes in mixture, which were applied freely, in fer- 
tilifing a cold, wet, back-lying, clayey field, in an aſtoniſhing 
manner, by a ſingle dreſſing. This is a proof that clay, after 
being burnt, is compleatly changed in nature and effect. 


2 
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extent of ſurface for the weather to act upon: where 
the ſoil is a poor ſand or gravel, &c.— by the addition 
of clay or ſtrong clayey loam, ſcourings of ditches 
which run through a clayey ſub-ſoil, pond mud in a 
ke fituation, or ſcrapings of roads, &c. which lie in 
a clayey diſtrict, &c. &c. 
Kidging. up of land, as above hinted, has tha hap- 
pieſt effect, eſpecially for ſtiff ſoils, and ſhould never 
de omitted when the ground is not under crop. In 
dead ſandy loams, alſo, and in cankering gravels, i it is 


of infinite advantage for melio-ating them: but in ve- 


ry light ſandy ſoils, it is not adviſeable to carry this 
practice to too great an exceſs. For it is a fact pro- 
ven by experience, that, by expoſing ſoil to the ſun's 
rays in part, by throwing it into a heap, whereby it 
zs alſo partly ſhaded, and trenching it once in two or 
three months, will ſooner reſtore it to fertility than 
any other en, excluſively of adding ireſh matter. 


cHAPTER 


. x a 4 - 
as 4... _ * 


CHAPTER IM. 


ON MANURES, AND THEIR APPLICATION. 


OSE moſt to be preferred for the uſe of the 
kitchen garden are—ſtable dung, cow dung, 
ſheep dung, pigeon dung, ſoot, lime, loamy marle, 
| ſhell marle, ſea weed, wood aſhes, whin aſhes *, fern 
aſhes, coal aſhes, vegetable mould of decayed tree 
leaves; and vegetable mould of decayed vegetables 
of all kinds, as, cabbage leaves, haulm, weeds, &c. 
to which may be added with much propriety, al. 
| though a fluid ſubſtance, the richeſt of all, and that in 
which is moſt of the food of vegetables, viz. the drain- 
ings of the dunghill. _ 

M anures are to be applied either as Gniples or com- 
pounds; but the latter method is certainly the moſt 
eligible. For certain it is, that if they have not un- 


dergone 


* I have alſo witneſſed the aſtoniſhing effects of whin * 
alone, in producing herbage in a five or fix fold degree; which 
was the more obvious on account that the field on which they 
were applied was much alike in quality, (a ſtiff wet, clayey 
loam,) and the aſhes were applied partially. The effect was 
viſible for ſeveral ſucceſſive years. Alſo, on the timber trees 

with which the field was afterwards planted. 
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dergone a proper fermentation, their effects are, giv- 

ing 2 rank and difagreeable flavour to fruits and ve- 

| getables; and if an immoderate quantity is applied, 

of producing a conſiderable degree of unwholeſome- 
nels, and tainting the juices of all plants. 

A combination of ſtable dung, ſea weed, lime, and 
vegetable mould, which has lain in a heap for three 
or four months, and has been two or three times turn- 

ed during that period, will make an excellent manure 
for moſt kinds of garden land. Alſo, cow dung and 
ſheep dung, mixed with ſoot or any of the kinds of 
aſhes. Pigeon dung, marle, and vegetable mould, 
well mixed, will alſo make an excellent manure for 
heavy land; or even for lighter foils, ane the 
1 pigeon FRI be uſed ſparingly. 
Pigeon dung, lime, ſoot, aſhes, &c. ſhould never be 
applied as ſimples; the quantity of them required be- 
ing comparatively ſmall, and the regular diſtribution 
difficult with the admixture of other matter. . 
Marle i is an excellent manure for almoſt any ſoil ; 
and niay be applied as a ſimple with as much pro- 
priety as any of the kinds of catile dung, ot even ve- 
4 gebtable earth. The kind called ſhell marle is much to 
be preferred; and ſhould be freely applied to ſtrong 
lands, but ſparingly to light : the lodmy kind being 
beſt adapted to light lands. F 
Stable dung (if uſed as a fimple) ſhould not be aps 
plied in too-rank a ſtate, nor ſhould it be too much 
fermented. It ſhould generally lie in a heap for two 
or three months ; during which time it fhould be 
turned twice or thrice. A ton of it in this ſtate, -is 
worth three that has been uſed in the hot-bed, and is 
5 a year 
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à year old. This manure, and indeed dung of any 
kind, when applied as ſimples, ſhould never be car- 
ried from the heap to the ground till it 1s to be dig- 
gedin; as, by irs expoſure to the air, the virtues 
evaporate, and it is the lefs effeual, Pts. 
The neceſſity of the inſtant application of ſea weed 
after landing, (if uſed as a ſimple,) is even greater 
than the above as it inſtantly corrupts, and its jui- 
ces not only evaporate, but flow downwards, and are 
loft. If this manure is uſed as a compound, the heap | 
wherein it is compounded ſhould be more frequently 
turned on its account; that none of the juices may 
be loſt, but that the other phe, of the compoſt * 
abſorb {1 |. GR 


Vegetable mould may either be uſed as a Limple or 5 


a compound, and is to be applied with equal pro- 
priety to all ſoils. None can be hurt by it in any de- 
gree; ſince almoſt every plant will grow luxuriantly 
in it entirely, without the aid of any ſoil or manure 
whatever. It ſeems to be the ambroſia, and the dung- 
hill drainings the nectar, of vegetable life. The lat. 
ter, however, if too freely indulged | in, is rather of an 
intoxicating nature. | 
The importance and effe& of manure las now 
n credited and acknowledged, (at leaſt much 
N more 


+ We may briefly define the effect of manures, when proper- 
applied, thus: Correcting tenacity, crudity, and poroſity in 
the ſoil; exciting its fermentation, communicating nutritive 
matter, and affording nouriſhment to the roots of plants ; theres 
by. TONS vegetation, and.their perfection. 
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more ſo lately than heretofore;) it would appear to 
be the indiſpenſable duty of every gardener and culti- 
vator of the earth to be very careful in the collection 
of it, and alſo to diſtribute it with the moſt {kilful fru- 
gality. For this purpoſe, a well, ciſtern, &c. ſhould 
be contrived ſo as to collect the dunghill drainings; 
and in the application of manure of any kind, the 
F greateſt care ſhould be taken to divide it equally, ac- 
cording to the quantity to be applied. 

The dunghill may be conſiderably encreaſed by 
throwing the haulm, ſtalks, and leaves of all vegeta- 
bles into a common heap, letting them remain till well 
rotted, and afterwards mixing them with lime, marle, 
aſhes, ſoot, &c. or in the proceſs of collection. Wa- : 
tering the whole frequently with the drainings of the 
* A would greatly enhance i its value. 


N CHAPTER . 
CULTURE or KITCHEN VEGETABLES. 


1 


SECTION I 
ARTICHOKES, 


HIS plant will grow ey in neh loan of any 

1 kind, providing it be well enriched with ſtable 
dung, marle, or ſea weed. It requires a depth of ſoil 
from twenty-four to thirty inches, to produce it in 
perfection. In ſtiff, wet lands they frequently periſh 
in winter. 
It is propagated by — from the old vote, 
which are produced every ſpring in great abundance, 
and are to be planted in patches of two or three 
plants each, at the diſtance of four feet, patch from 
patch each way, watered frequently in dry weather, 
the firſt ſummer, and kept clean of weeds. As this 
plant is very tender, and quickly killed by froſt, the 
rows, &c. ſhould be carefully covered with ſtable 
dung, or other litter, in the early part of winter, 
which is preferable to the method of digging trench- 
es, and moulding up with the earth dug therefrom, 
N 2 As 
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as the roots are thereby doubly expoſed. In a thou- 
fand inſtances were the whole ſtock of Artichokes 
Killed, by the early ſetting in of the froſt in 1796, 
which laſted but three weeks, and was far from what 
may be termed fevere. And many of theſe. were 
landed up; but none that were well covered ſuffered. 
In ſpring, i. e. about the firſt or middle of March, 
the littery part of the covering is to be removed, and 
the ſmall; or rotten part digged in, previouſly redu- 
cing the number of plants on each ſtool to three or 
four of the ſtrongeſt ; as otherwiſe they would grow 
too thick, and the fruit, in | Sequence, would be 
rendered ſmall. 
One hoeing will generally be fuffcient for the ſeaſon, 
as no weed will grow under their foliage, and theſe 
will ſoon cover the whole ground. 

The above culture is to be repeated every ſeaſon, 
for the old ſtools ; ; and where a ſucceſſion of Arti- 
chokes: are in requeſt, a few young ones ſhould be 
planted every year. T hey will produce in autumn, 

in fuccefhon to the old ones, and laſt till the froſt de- 

fHroys them. Old ſtools ſhould not be ſuffered to re- 
main above ſeven or eight years in the lame ſpot, 
6 n they t diminitively. 


$RCP FON T7% 
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This vegetable is moſt ſuccefafully produced on 
alight ſandy loam of at leaft two feet. And the beſt 
manures, 1n this caſe, are—a compoſt of ſtable or 

cow 
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cow dung, ſea weed, marle, and vegetable earth; 
or, ſtable dung and vegetable earth; or, ſea ted 
and any of the above. Strong loam dam not anſwer 
well for Aſparagus; but-it may be much improved 
by the addition of gravely loam, light ſandy loam, 
ſea gravel, brick bats pounded and mixed with the 
kiln aſhes, &c. {&c, In this caſe, the beſt manures 
are—a compoſt of vegetable earth, ſoot, pigeon dung, 
and any of the kinds of aſhes; or, ſtable dung, ſez 
weed, and ſhell marle; or, ſheep dung, ſea weed, 
and marle ; or, fea weed, ſtable A or ſhell marie, 
as ſimples. 
As Aſparagus does not come. to maturity for hors 
ral years; and as there is no poſlibility of effeQually 
manuring it after ſowing or planting, without hurt- 
ing its roots, (which are very brittle,) the greateſt 
care is neceflary in preparing the ground for its re- 
ception, which ſhould be trenched at leaſt two feet 
deep, and the manure well mixed with the foil in the 
operation. 
It is common to raiſe Aſparagus on a ſeed bed 
and tranſplant it into beds of four feet wide, with al- 
leys of two feet between them. In ſome inſtances, 
the beds are only two feet, and contain but two rows, 
with alleys alſo of two feet. This method is prefer- 
able to the ſormer. But the moſt approved, is, to 
drill in the feed where it is to remain in ſingle rows, 
a yard apart“; even four feet would not be too much. 
I have ſeen an inſtance where a piece of ground was 


equally 


The middle of Merch or firſt of April, is the proper ſea- 
fon for ſowing. 
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equally trenched and manured, the one half of it drilt. 
ed at one yard, and the other at two apart: that which 
ſtood at two. yards (as I was affured by the proprie- 
Produced a greater quantity of graſs on the ſame 
quantity of ground than the other, and the buds 
were much larger. 
That Aſparagus, which is own Shows it is to re- 
main, will be ſtronger, againſt the third year, than 
that which is tranſplanted, I have myſelf proved in 
more than one inſtance ; and would therefore adviſe 
this practice in mae to the other. 
Ihe beſt manures, and moſt proper application, 
for the rows or beds of Aſparagus, is—the drainings 
of the dunghill, which may be applied at any time; 
| fea weed, which may be applied at any time from Octo- 
ber to March, and ſhuuld be ſpread on the ſurface as 
it is carried from the ſnore; and ſtable dung, which 
ſhould be ſpread on the ſurface about October or No- 
vember, and let remain till the firſt of March. 
This laſt is the common method of manuring af. 
paragus land : but there are many who do ſo merely 
becauſe they ſee others do it; and who imagine it to 
be done in order to preſerve the plants from the\ef- 
fects of froſt, and of conſequence they chooſe the 
moſt littery part of the dung for this purpoſe. This 
idea is erroneous ; and I have ſufficiently proved that 
aſparagus roots will in nowiſe be injured by the ſe- 
vereſt froſt. In the very ſevere Winter of 1794-5, 
there was no covering of any kind on my Aſparagus, 
nor was it even what is termed /anded up. Indeed 
(to ule this phraſe) I never land up my 2 2 till 
the firſt of March. 


Inſtead 


— ]—— — — — 
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Inſtead of landing up i in Autumn, 1 clear the ſur- 
face of weeds, &c. and ſtir it up to the depth of two 
or three inches with the fork; that it may the more 

freely receive, not only the juices of any manure that 
is applied, but be more readily acted upon by the 
weather. In Spring, if it has been covered with ſta- 
ble dung or ſea weed, I gather off the rough part of 
it, and lightly point in the ſmall; at ſame time ſhed- 
ding a little mould on the rows, being careful not to 
go too near the roots of the plants, as theſe, if pol- 
ſible, ſhould never be diſturbed. This operation is 
to be pred: about the frkt « or ſecond week in 
March. 
Aſparagus beds mould not lie above eight o or ten 
years; but where it is in rows, it may lie conſider- 
ably longer. However, where the forcing of it is 
practiſed, it is ſeldom ſuffered to lie even that time; 
as plants of from four to eight years old are fitteſt for 
this purpoſe, RS, 

In reſpect of cutting, che third year ſhould arrive at 
any rate, even if the graſs is ſufficiently ſtrong the ſc- 
cond, (which, however, is ſeldom the caſe ) becaule, 
by being cut too ſoon, it weakens the roots much; 
and the encouragement of theſe, till the graſs is per- 
fectly eſtabliſhed, is a principal object. 

We often ſee blanks in Aſparagus beds, &c. that are 
producing, which were not originally i in them, or be- 
fore the graſs was begun to be cut. This is occaſion- 
ed by injudicious cutting; and not, as is generally 
ſuppoſed, by accidental natural cauſes : and what oc- 
caſions it is evidently that, in cutting, all zhe Halls of 
ſome of the plants are cut ; which, although they may 


N 4 . 
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put forth the next Spring, (but this they will in ſome 

inſtances do in Autumn. See note, page 3.) do fo 

in a very weak manner, and periſh the following 

Winter. Wherefore, care ſhould be taken to leave 
at leaſt one or two buds to each plant in order to 
draw nouriſhment, and encourage the growth of the 
8 Per! ON I TY 


BEANS, 


. 7 


Do beſt in firong und; but are ſucceſsfully pro- 
duced on almoſt any bid of garden ground. In 
gardening, the land is ſeldom manured for a Bean 
crop, as they generally follow that of cabbage, caul- 
liflower, &c. which are commonly planted on welt 
prepared ground. _ | 
For an early crop, ſow of the Kare or Tilban 

Finds, on an early border, in a ſouth aſpect, in rows 
twenty inches apart, about the firſt of January. And 
for ſucceſſional crops, ſow or plant in an open expo- 

ſure, of the Long-pod, Windſor, Sandwich, Toker, 
Kc. &c. in rows from twenty- four to thirty inches a- 
part, from the firſt of February to the firſt of June, 
at intervals of about three weeks. f 
They are invariably to be kept clean of weeds, and 
earthed up at two different times, viz. firſt, when the 
Plants are about two inches high, and, laſtly, when 
they are about ten or twelve. Topping the early 
crops, about the time the pods are diſtinguiſhable on 
the lower part of the ſtalks, is of advantage—the pods 
will ſwell conſiderably ſooner in conſequence. 


.7 
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SECTION IV. 
BROCOLL = 


Delights in a ſtrong loam, but will do well in any 
common garden land, if well enriched with ſtable or 
cow dung. Where a ſucceſſion of it is required, a a 

little ſhould be ſowh on an open light ſpot about 
the middle of March, and planted out about the 

firſt of May, on an open rich fpot, in rows two feet 
apart, and eighteen or twenty inches in the row. 

The principal crop is to be ſown about the firſt or 
middle of May, and planted out in July, and a later 
crop may be ſown in the end of June, and planted 

out in Auguſt: Strong loam in : an open ſituation 

ls moſt eligible. 
The brown, green, or purple kinds, anſwer beſt 
for early crops, and the white, for the principal and 

late. 
Keep them clean of weeds, and when the plants 
are fairly eſtabliſhed and begin to grow, let a little 
earth be drawn up to their ſtems, which will greatly 
promote their growth, Before the leaves expand fo 
as to cover the ground, let them be finally moulded 
up; and this is to be obſerved alſo for caulieover, 
cabbage, ſavoys, &c. 


SECTION v. 
CABBAGE. 
| Cabbage is plentifully produced on garden land 


of almoſt any kind; but moſt abundantly on a 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong loam of eighteen to twenty-four inches in 


depth. The land ſhould always be manured for 
this crop, as one of the leguminous kinds ſhould 


follow it. If it is a light ſand, &c. cow dung, hog 
dung, or loamy marle, is moſt eligible; if a ſtrong 
loam, ſtable dung, ſea weed, or ſhell marle, as 


ſimples; or a compound of all theſe, or of any of 
theſe with ſheep dung, pigeon dung, vegetable 
mould, or any of the kinds of aſhes; if a clay, 
ſtablæ dung, fea weed, ſhell marle, or ſheep dung as 
ſimples, or a compound of lime, ſtable dung, ſea 


weed, pigeon dung, and vegetable mould, or of ſhell 
marle, ſtable ' dung, fea weed, any of the kinds of 
aſhes, and vegetable mould; or of ANY: two or more 
of the above. {FINE | 
"The ſame manures for the ſame ſoil, will 1 equally 
anſwer for cauliflower, greens, lavoys, &c. 
There are many kinds of cabbage in cultivation; ; 


but thoſe moſt eſteemed for the garden are, the Early 
Dwarf, Early York, Early Sugarloaf, Late ditto, 


Batterſea, Red, for pickling ; 6 we the large broad | 
Dutch for cattle, 


For an early crop, fow of the Delt York, Early 
Saen or Batterſea, (but the true Early Vork is 


10 be preferred) on a light open ſpot about the firſt 
or ſecond week in Auguſt ; and about the firſt of 
October plant them out on an early border, or other 


warm ſpot, at the diſtance of a foot each way, that in 
Spring the one row may be cut up for Greens (which 
are then in general requeſt) and the other retained 
to come to maturity; and for a ſucceſſional crop, 
plant of the ſame ſowing and kinds, and alſo on the 

fame 
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ſame or a ſimilar ſituation, about the firſt or middle 
of February, at the diſtance of eighteen or twenty 
inches each way. For crops to ſucceed theſe, ſow 
of any of the above kinds every three or four weeks 

| from the firſt of February to the firſt of June, on an 
open ſpot of light land ; and plant, when fit, in an 
open and free Staates. at the diſtance of from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches each way, according 
to the kinds, and quality of the foil. - 

The red kind is to be ſown in Auguſt or Februa- 
ry; and planted out in October or . on an open 
pot at the diſtance of two feet each way. 

The broad Dutch is to be ſown about the firſt of 
September, and planted out in March; or in the be- 
ginning of February, and planted out in April; on 
a well expoſed pot, at the diſtance of thirty inches 

each way. 

The two laſt kinds, being 8 left in the 
ground for winter and ſpring uſe, and from the length 
of their ſtalks, are frequently much injured by the 
ſeverity of froſt, ſhould be laid over in an oblique di- 
rection, which both ſecures. them from froſt, and 
from the bad effects of nen, rains, in rotting 
their hearts. 


SECTION VI, 


 CAULLIFLOUR. 


This vegetable being much eſteemed. there are 
few who are not provided with hand or bell glaſſes 


for its early production. For this crop, the plan's 
fhould 
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ſhould be ſown on a light open pot, about the 
latter end of July, or firſt of Auguſt; and when 


they are ſit for prieking out, ſhould be put ſingly 


into pots of four inches diameter, filled with rich 
mould, and placed in a peach or vine houſe that is 
not at work, or under a frame and lights, where 


let them enjoy free air, and be moderately re- 
freſhed with water; and in very ſevere weather de- 


fended from froſt, and from blanching rains, &c. till 
the middle of February or firſt of March, and then 
plant them out on an early and well enriched ſpot, 


placing two under each hand, and one under each 
bell glaſs. If, however, you have a ſufficiency of 


plants, 1 it may be adviſable to place one more in each, 


than is required to remain for good; as early caulli- 


flower frequently ſtart or button about the firſt of 
April, and if one or more of them does not, it is but 
the trouble of pulling them out again. 5 
For a crop to ſucceed theſe, plants of the ſame ſow- 
ing, and which have been treated in all reſpeQs as 
above, may be planted in a like ſituation and ſoil, in 
the open air, about the firſt or middle of March, at . 
two feet apart each way. For a third ſucceſfional 
crop, ſow as hinted in the note, page 8, or on a flight 


hot · bed about the firſt of January, and when fit, plant 


them out in an open rich ſpot of loamy land. Sow 


again about the middle of March, and when fit, plant 


as above. And laſtly, ſow about the eighteenth or 
twentieth of May, and alſo plant as above, or on a 
wall border, which hath an eaſt or weſt aſpect. In 
the ſummer months, water frequently in dry weather. 
Do not plant too deep, otherwiſe the hearts of the 

plwants 
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plants will not only be liable t to damp, but become an 
eaſy prey to ſlugs, &c. 

The laſt crop will come in about the firſt of Oo» 
ber, and if a ſufttciency was planted, will laſt till the 
froſt deſtroys it- It is common to preſerve theſe in 
cellars or other out-houſes, or in back-ſheds of hot- 
houſes, &c. by taking them up roots and all, and 
laying them in ſand, &c. or by placing them in vine- 
| houſes, peach. houſes, hot - bed frames, &c- &c. in all 
which methods care ſhould be taken to keep them as 
dry as poſtble, and to diveſt them of any leaves which 


Aecay. 


The ſoil which produces this vegetable beſt is a 
loam neither light nor ſtiff, of at leaſt eighteen inches 
in depth, and which is well enriched. with any of the 
common manures uſually applied to ſuch foils. | 


SECTION VIL 
CARROT. 


Ibis, above all other vegetables, delights in new 
land, and that which produces it beſt is a light ſandy 
loam of eighteen or twenty inches at leaſt. Carrots 
ſhould never be ſown with manure of any kind. The 
| beſt erop | ever ſaw, was produced on a ſpot of ground 
(a ſandy loam and very poor,) which was trenched 
three ſpit deep, and which a ſpade or plough had 
never previouſly penetrated into, above nine inches. 
For an early crop, ſow of the early horn or orange 
| kinds, on a ſlight hot-bed, about the middle of Janua- 
ry; or on a light early border under hand glaſſes, &c. 
| about 
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about the firſt of February. Let them be frequently 
refreſhed with water, expoſed to the air in freſh wea- 
ther, and kept clean of weeds 3 allo thin them out 
to about three inches (quare. 5 

The principal crop is to be ſown about the firſt or 


middle of April, in an open expoſure, in drills two 
inches deep, and at the diſtance of twelve or fourteen 
apart. The long red or orange kinds are fitteſt. 


The chief property of this vegetable is the length 


and cleanneſs of the root; and for the attainment of 


perfection in this reſpe&, the land ſhould be trench- 
ed or ſub-· trenched to the depth of eighteen inches at 


| leaſt, and well broke in the operation. Before dril- 
ling, the ſurface ſhould be lightly rolled, or evenly 
trodden with the foot, otherwiſe che ſeed is apt to be 
unequally buried. : 


When theplants have arrived at the delt of two 


or three inches, thin them out to the diſtance of five 


or ſix apart; but this operation ſhould not be per- 


formed in very dry weather, or when the ground is 
in a dry ſtate, eſpecially if the plants have riſen thick, 
as thereby the remaining ones will be much hurt, 


thoſe which are pulled out, both looſening and leav- 
ing the ground about them full of holes to the depth 
of their extremities. The ground ſhould be immedi- 
ately hand-hoed, whether it be foul or clean of weeds, 
and that with the view of clofing the holes about the 


remaining plants. For want of the above precau- 
tion, are many crops of carrots much injured. Keep 


them clean of weeds at all times, and pull out ſuch 
as run to ſeed, theſe being both uſeleſs, and greatly 


exhauſting the ground. 
Such 


Navy 
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Such part as are to be preſerved for winter or 
ſpring uſe, ſhould be built in walls of about thirty or 
thirty-fix inches thick, with dry clean fand. If thicker, 
they are apt to heat. They ſhould alſo be taken up 
when the ground is in a dry ſtate if poſſible; but if 
this is not the caſe, they ſhould (previous to build- 

ing) be laid thin in the barn, ſhed, &c. for eight or 
ten days. The ſituation where they are to be ſtored, 
ſhould be cool, dry, well aired, and ey of being 
defended from froſt. 


SECTION VIIL 
CELLERYs- 


This vegetable is in great requeſt in moſt fa- 
milies; and in many, as long a ſucceſſion of it as 
can be produced is required. For the firſt crop, fow 
about the firſt of January, either as hinted in page 
8, or on a hot-bed; for a ſecond, by the firſt of 
February? as above, or on an early border having a 
ſouth aſpect, and cover either with a frame and 
lights, or hand- glaſſes, &c. for a third, by the 
firſt of March, alſo on an early border; and for a 
fourth and laſt, about the firſt of April on an open 
ſpot. In all which caſes, light rich mould is to be 
choſen. I have always found vegetable mould of 1 in- 
finite advantage for the early crops. 
The manner of planting, ſituation, and ſoil, for 
all the crops ſhould be the ſame, and the following 
is moſt approved : The plants in all caſes are to be 
pricked out into nurſery beds, which ſtrengthens 
| them 
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them much, and makes them put forth fine young 
fibres; and when they are fit for planting they are 
to be planted in rows, twenty inches aſunder, and 
eight inches in the row, acroſs trenches of eight feet 
wide, having ſpaces of four feet between them, where- 
on to lay the mould that is dug out of them, which 
is to be done to the depth of ſix inches only, this, 
together with the depth of the ſoil of ſaid ſpaces 
being ſufficient for moulding up with. This is to be 
underſtood, however, of land that is at leaſt two 
feet deep, and which lies dry; as, on the contrary, 
the plants are to be planted on the ſurface, and the 
ſpaces between, are to be a foot or two more, to afford 
a ſufficiency of ſoil for blanching with. _ 

The ſoil beſt adapted to the production of Cellery, 
is a rich loam of a middling texture; and the fitteſt 
manure is a compoſition of ſtable dung, and vegeta- 
ble earth; but ſtable dung alone, which is pretty well 
reduced, will do very well. Light ſandy loam well 
enriched with cow dung, will alſo produce Cellery 

in abundance.* \ 

In moulding up, a dry day is always to i choſen, 
and too much is never to be applied at a time, leſt 
the hearts of the plants be covered, in which caſe 
they are ſure to rot, if damp weather enſue. Cellery 2 
may be ſucceſsfully preſerved for many months in 
ſand, &c. in the ſame manner as Carrots. 


SECT, 


® It is ſaid cellery grows well, and arrives to a good ſize in 
peat-earth. . 
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SECTION IX. 
| CARDOONS 


Are in requeſt in many families. They are moſt 
tucceſsfully produced on a — fandy loam, not too 
Feb. 

Prepare fingle trenches, in manner as is practiſed 
by many for cellery, at the diſtance of four or five 
feet from centre to centre, and juſt as deep and wide 
as a ſingle ſpit will make them, laying the mould in 
the interſpaces. Point in a little compoſt manure in 
the bottom; draw a drill an inch deep in the centre 
of the renck. and drop the ſeeds at two inches apart. 
The ſeaſon i is, from the middle of — to the middle 
of ſune. 

When the plants are two or three inches in height, 
thin them out to about nine or ten apart. Mould 
up in all reſpects as for cellery, with this difference 
only, that the leaves muſt be gathered, and tied to- 
gether each time with a bit of old matting, o- 
therwiſe the mould would get between them 1 in the 
proceſs of blanchins. 

Cardoons may alſo be preſerved i in winter, in the 
ſame manner as carrots, cellery, &c. 


SECTION X. 


| FRENCH BEANS 


Are moſt ſucceſsfully produced in a rich, light, 
dry loam, and are moſt prolific without manure. 
O e 
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For an early crop, ſow in a hot-houſe or hot. bed, 
of the ſpeckled dwarf, about the firſt of _— and 
plant them out, when fit, at the bottom of a wall or 
other fence, having a ſouth aſpect. For a ſecond 
crop, ſow in ane two feet apart, of the ſpeckled 
Dwarf, Batterſea, Negro, Liver. Colour, &c. on an ear- 
ly border, or other warm ſpot about the middle of 
April or firſt of May; for a third crop, of the fame. 
kinds, on an open expoſure about the middle of 
June; and for a fourth and laſt, of the Scarlet or 
White Runners, on a like ſituation, in drills three 
feet apart, about the firſt 'or middle of July. Theſe 
mult have ſticks to run on, and will generally pro- 
duce till froſt deſtroys them. 

Keep them clean of weeds, and let them be earthed 


up, firſt, when the plants are about three inches 


high, and finally, when about nine or ten. 


SECTION XI. 
_ GREENS. 


That 1s, Savoys, Kall, German. greens, &c. are 
cultivated in all reſpects much in manner of cab- 
bage; and are fgenerally planted in an open and 
well expoſed ſituation. The times of ſowing are 
February, March, May, June and Auguſt; and of 
planting, March, May, July, Auguſt and September. 
But where a conſtant ſucceſſion is required, they 
may be planted every three or four weeks from Fe- 
bruary to September. The diſtance is from twelve 


to twenty- four inches each way, according to the 
ſtrength 
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firength of the land, ſeaſon of the year, ſize and ge 
they are to be ſuffered to grow to. 


SECTION XII. 
LEE Es. 


This is a hardy vegetable, and does well on moſt 
kinds of garden land, but is produced in greate!! a- 
bundance on a ſtrong loam. The ground ſhould al- 
ways be manured for this crop, eſpecially if for ip ing 
_ uſe, as, in that caſe, they exhauſt the ground much. 
It may be any of the kinds moſt properly b 


to the ſoil. 


The ſeed i is to be ſown on a bed of. light rich loam; 
at any time, from the firſt of February to the tirit of 
April. The true Scotch Leek is to be preterred. Ihe 
ſeaſon of planting is, from the firſt of June to tne 
firſt of Auguſt; and they are to be plantec in rows 
twelve or fourteen inches aſunder, and tive or & in 
the row. The moſt approved method is to make 
deep holes with the ſetting-ſtick, thruſt the plant to 
the bottom, and let the hole remain open. This is 
done with the view of ſaving time in drilling, as it is 
found the plants ſtrike root as faſt this way as f the 
earth were cloſed about them; and thereby afford an 
opportunity of blanching equally well. 

Keep clean of weeds, and top the leaves three or 
four different times in the courſe ot the ſeaſon, which 
makes them put forth new hear. leaves, and conſe» 
quently ſwell the ſtalk to a much greater ſize than 
they otherwiſe would. 
Qs. SECT? 
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SECTION XIII. 
ONIONS. 


This is a valuable vegetable, as almoſt all arc 
fond of it. It requires a ſtrong rich loam to pro- 
duce it in perfection; but in wet ſeaſons we fre- 
quently ſee good crops raiſed in light land. 
In all caſes, the land ſhould: be well enxiched with 
manure, which, however, ſhould not be applied at 
the time of ſowing; the beſt method being either to 
fallow or take a light crop immediately before, at 
which time the manure ſhould be applied; which 
may be any of the kinds beſt adapted to the nature 
of the ſoil. If this is not the caſe, and manure is 
to be applied at the time of ſowing, compoſt i is to be 
preferred to ſimples. 
A fixed ſeaſon for ſowing can hardly be determin- 
ed, as in all caſes we frequently ſee the crop blaſted 
in Summer, either with two much wet or drought, 
in which latter caſe, it is ſure to be deſtroyed by 
maggots. Amongſt the beſt crops I ever ſaw, were 
ſown about the middle of January. The middle of 
February or firſt of March however, ſeems to be a 
more eligible time, as the weather is then generally 
more favourable for ſowing ſmall ſeeds. I have alſo 
both raiſed, and frequently ſeen, excellent crops of 
Onions that were ſown about the firſt of Auguſt ;- 
in which caſe, about the firſt of May following, their 
hearts are all to be picked out to prevent them from 
running to ſeed. This, in fact, ſeems to be the ſureſt 


way 
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way of obtaining a crop on light land; but i in wet 
land it is not adviſeable. 
Onions ſhould be ſown either on four. foot beds, or 
in drills a foot aſunder, and ſhould be thinned out 
to five or fix inches ſquare in the one caſe, and three 
apart in the row in the other. The kind beſt adapt- 
ed to this climate is the Straſburgh, for although the 
Portugal, &c. will grow freely enough, it ſeldom ri- 
pens well, and conſequently does not keep. 
Onions may be ſucceſsfully tranſplanted ; and 
when it happens that there are blanks in the beds 
or drills, ſhould be practiſed, that there may be 
an equal crop on the ground. In all caſes let the 
ground be kept clear of weeds ; ; and about three or 
four weeks before the crop is fit for pulling, let 
their ſtems be all broke down, or in other words, 
| laid. This is moſt ſpeedily performed by two people 
taking each the end of a rod, and walking ſlowly up 
the alleys or rows, holding the rod at ſuch a diſtance 
from the ground as to generally ſtrike the plants at 
the height of four inches above the bulb. This is of 

great uſe, particularly in wet or late ſeaſons, as there- 
by the growth is diverted from the leaves, and the 
bulb ſwells faſter in cope q uence. 


SECTION XIV. 
pARSNIP. 


The cultivation of this root is ſo nearly ſimilar to 
that of carrot, that it would only be waſting time in 
ſaying more of it than that the ſeaſon of ſowing is 


1 from 
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from the firſt of March to the firſt of May ; and that, 
as the leaves grow more groſs than thoſe of carrot, 
they are to be allowed an inch or two more between 
the plants in the row. Beet, Salſafy, Skirret and 
Scarzonera, are alſo cultivated 1 in n the ſame manner in | 
all reſpeds. . 


SECTION xv. 
PEAS. 


Theſe are in i general requeſt from the month of. 
June tiil November, if the weather will permit. The 
moſt ſucceſsful way of producing the early ones is 
this: Of the true early frame (or C harlton, if theſe 
are not to be had) ſow a quantity in boxes or large 
pots, &c. about the firſt of November, and place them 
either in a peach houſe or hot. bed frame, &c. where 

they may enjoy plenty air and light, and grow flows 
ly; keep them here till the middle of February or 
firſt of March, and then place them out of doors in 

a warm and free ſituation ; let them be covered with 

mats at night, and even in the day at firſt, if the 

' weather prove ſtormy, obſerving to harden them by 

degrees ; and when the weather is mild enough, let 

the mats remain off at night occaſionally ; continue 
this treatment till the firſt of April, and then draw 
drills of three inches deep, on a warm light border in 

a ſouth aſpect, in which plant them an inch apart, 
obſerving to take them carefully out of the boxes, 

- &c. that none of them be bruiled. HEE 

For a ſucceſſional crop, ſow of the ſame kind, and 
on the ſame border, (or a ſimilar,) about the firſt of 
RY January; 
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January; charltons, and alſo dwarf marrows, on an 
open ſpot about the firſt of March; dwarf, or tall 
marrows, or any of the other kinds, as on as 


the laſt appear above ground, which repeat tilt the 
8 5 P 


firſt or middle of June; but the laſt ſowing or two, 
ſhould be of charlton or framing, as theſe anſwer beſt 
for both early and late crops. fo, 


Peas do well on almoſt any garden ground, but 


they are moſt prolific in ſtrong ſoils. The ground is 
Teldom manured for them, as they generally follow 
ſome crop that required manuring or fallowing. 


The beſt method is to ſow in doable drills of ten 


inches apart, if they are to be ſticked; as one row of 


ſticks placed in the middle will generally ſerve both. 
The diſtance in this caſe is, from four to five feet 
between the centre of the double lines, according to 


the kinds. For ſingle rows, a foot leſs reſpectively. 


Keep clean of weeds, and earth vp, firſt, when the 
plants are about two inches high; ſecondly, when a- 
bout eight or ten; and laſtiy, when they begin to 


lower. 


SECTION XVI. 
POTATOES 


Are an abundant crop on molt kinds of garden 
land, but they are cleaneſt on light loams. In gard- 
ening, the ground is ſometimes manured for this crop, 
and ſometimes not; it ſo, a moderate dunging with 
any of the kinds beſt adapted to the ſoil will gene- 
rally anſwer. The object is generally a few early 

94 ones, 
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ones, except ſometimes for the ſake of changing 
crops. For this purpoſe, plant of any of the early 
kinds on a warm border or other ſheltered ſpot, in 
rows eighteen or twenty inches aſunder, and fix in 
row, about the firſt of March. Sooner is attend- 
ed with bad conſequences : the ſeed will ſeldom be- 
gin to vegetate before that time if planted ever ſo 
| Toon, and if hard froſt or much! wet enſue, f it will be 
much injured. 
ee principal crop, plant on a free and open ex- 
poſure, in rows from twenty to thirty. ſix inches 
aſunder, and from ſix to twelve in row, accord- 
ing to the kinds and quality of the bil, any time 
from the middle of March to the firſt of May. 
Keep clean of weeds, and when the plants have ar- 

rived at the height of three inches, let a little earth be 

drawn to their ſtems, aud when to nine or ten, 
moulded up for good. Any weeds that appear after- 
wards are to be pulled with the hand. The hoe muſt 
not be uſed after their roots begin to run. 
Much has been ſaid reſpecting cutting of potatocs 
for ſeed, ſome recommending planting them whole, 
and others cutting them into ſingle-eyed ſets; ſome 
cutting them two or three weeks before planting, and 
others planting as they are cut. My method is this : 
cut the large ones into four, the middle ſized into 
two; and the ſmall, plant whole; plant within for- 
eight hours of cutting, and not ſooner than twen- 
ty-four : whereby the ſets are of a moderate ſize 
and ſtrength, nor is there any waſte ; are ſufficiently 
dried to reſiſt corruption, and not too much to prevent 
inſtant vegetation, 


The 
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The method of planting the ſhoots. is juſtly explo- 
ded. have, for one, given it fair and frequent trials, 
and am convinced it is of no utility. | 

The curl is a diſeaſe which has given the cultiva- 
tors of this plant much trouble, nor has there, as 
yet, been any effectual remedy diſcovered. | 

It would ſeem to be occaſioned, either, iſt, by an 
inſe& lodged in the eye of the ſet, ſince frequent! 'y 
we find clean and infected ſtems iſſuing from the ſame 
root, and which continue diſtinctly ſo throughout. 
2dly, By being planted in too heavy or wet land. 3dly, 
By being planted in too poor and hungry land. 4½, 
By the ſame land having been too frequently and too 
recently cropped with potatoes. And /a/tly, as is the 
moſt general opinion, for want of changing the ſeed. 
At any rate, it is a malady, which every one ought 
to endeavour to remedy. What follows are given as 
Hints with that intent, and which, as is hoped, the can- 

did will apply, or Improve, as they may ſeem to me- 

Tit. | 
In reſpect of the firſt opinion, whether it be really 
an inſect, or whether it be not rather in conſequence 
of the ſet being, by ſome unknown cauſe, diſeaſed, 
merits inveſtigation. That it is an inſect, I cannot 

bring myſelf to think. But that it may proceed from 
diſeaſe in the ſet or root, ſeems to carry reaſon along 
with it. What might occaſion this diſeaſe, may ei- 
ther proceed from the ſeed being injured by froſt, 
damp, mould, or being over dried. And it is well un- 
derſtood, that, from no diſeaſed ſeed, ſhoots or ſpawn, 
need we ever expect to raiſe plants as healthy, or that 

TO ſhall 
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ſhall ever become ſo, as from clean, Ireſh, and well 
matured ſeed, &c. | 

In reſpect of the ſecond and third opinions, as in 
fact they embrace the ſame thing, ſince they imply, 
that neither of the ſituations are congenial to the na- 
ture and inclination of the plant in queſtion, I have 
Juſt to ſay, that if a plant ſhall be ſtinted in growth, 
from any cauſe whatever, diſeaſe will inevitably fol- 
low. On annuals of a quick growth, ſuch as the 
plant in queſtion, this is ſooner perceptible than on 
others. 

In reſpect of the fourth opinion, which ny 
carries with it a ſtrong preſumption of the caſe, if we 
admit that there is propriety in changing crops, and 
that all culinary plants, which are not natives, dege- 
nerate leſs or more, if continued in the ſame ſoil ſuc- 
ceſſively, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe it probably pro- 
ceeds hence. And yet it hath been proved, in ſome | 
inſtances, that this is not the caſe, by potatoes being 
continued for many ſucceſſive ſeaſons on the ſame ſpot, 
without any appearance of the curl, although they 
degenerated | in ſize and ſhape. 

In reſpe& of the laſt and moſt prevalent opinion, 
viz. for want of changing the ſeed, by which is to be 
underſtood, from one farm, &c. to another, or from 
one country or diſtrict to another, much might be 
ſaid on both ſides of the queſtion. But I muſt beg to 
ſay, that it by no means carries conviction to me, that 
this is the cauſe, or indecd, that it can poſſibly operate 
in the ſmalleſt degree tewards it. On the contrary, 
the curl has frequently been brought to places where 
it was never known before, by this miſtaken notion. 

And 
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And this may not be wondered at, if we admit that, 
the diſeaſe remains in the root, and is contagious. 

Bui, may not the ſeed be as effectually changed 
on the ſame farm, or garden, if of any conſiderable 
extent, as by being carri-d from one pariſh or coun- 
ty to another? Are potatoes improvable, like wine, 
by being fea borne. or land-borne, without being 
afterwards planted i in ſoil, different from that in which 
they laſt grew? Certainly, no. And ſhall he who has 
his ſeed brought from land, non deſcript, and which 
he never ſaw, be certain of planting again in that 
which is eſſentially different in quality? May it not 

as probably happen, that, per chance, he hall plant 

in land exactly ſimilar to that in which his ſeed was 
een 
I therefore hold, that he who ſhall be at all 400 
pains in ſaving wholeſome ſeed, by diveſting tne crop 
intended for this purpoſe, of all infected plants, fo 
ſoon as they appear; ſecures it from froſt, damp, or 
much drought, till planted ; plants no weak, of iuſig- 
nificant ſets ; plants on freſh, well broke, moderately 
enriched land, of a midling texture, rather light than 
otherwiſe ; allows a ſufficiency of room; and keeps 
clear of weeds ; bids fair for overcoming the 7 
attendant on this malady. 


SECTION XVII. 
SHALLOTS 


Are a precarious crop, being equally ſubject to in- 
jury by too much drought or wet. A rich dry loam 
and 
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and free expoſure is moſt eligible. A fixed ſeafon of 


planting can hardly be determined, and it is moſt 
adviſeable to perform this operation at different times, 


viz. November, January, and February. 


Plant either in four feet beds at eight inches ſquare, 


or in rows à foot apart, and ſour inches in the row. 


Keep clean of weeds, and whenever any of the 
plants begin to canker and become maggoty, pull 


them up; as otherwiſe the whole will be A at- 
fected. 


SECTION XVII 
 SPINAGE. 


For the ſummer crops, all ſoils will anſwer ; but 
for the winter, light loam and a dry ſituation are fit- 


teſt. Manure is ſeldom applied, except for the ſake 


of what is to follow. 
For the Spring and Summer crops, ſow of the 


round ſeeded kind, thinly, in drills a foot apart, from 
the firſt of February to the firſt of Auguſt, at intervals 
of ten days each; and for the winter, of the prickly 


Kind, any time from the middle of July to the middle 


of Auguſt, alſo in drills as above. Being of a quick 


growth, weeding or hoeing is ſeldom neceſſary for 
the ſummer crops. For the winter, once or twice 
will generally be ſufficient. 
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SECTION XIX. 
SEA CALE. 


This vegetable is moſt ſucceſsfully produced in 
light rich ſand, of fifteen or eighteen inches. It will 


do pretty well, however, on all lightiſn loams. In 


ftiff foils it makes httle W and is alſo apt to 


periſh in winter, 


The manner of culture is ſimple ; and it may ei- 


ther be raiſed from ſeed, or offsets from the root, 
which come up in abundance in ſpring, and are the 
eatable part of this vegetable. The moſt eligible me- 
thod is to ſow or plant (in March or April) in rows, 


a yard aſunder; and the plants are to ſtand, for good, 
at the diſtance of ten or twelve inches in the row. 
Keep clean of weeds at all times, and in autumn or 
fpring let a little compoſt manure, or well rotten 
dung, be lightly pointed in, ſo as not to injure the 
roots; at ſame time ſhedding a little mould on the rows. 


SECTION XX. 
TURNIPS: 


The lizhteſt ſoil in the garden is generally beſt 


adapted to their culture, and it ſhould alſo be well en- 


riched. If it 1s to be manured for the turnip crop, 
compoſt is preferable to ſimples. In either caſe, all 


the kinds of aſhes, ſoot, and pigeon-dung, is to be 


avoided. _ 
The firſt of March 1s 8 enough to ſow, asl! nave 
ſeldom 
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ſeldom ſeen plants ſown ſooner come to any good ; 


they are ſure to run to ſeed and canker. A few may 
be ſown on an early border, but theſe are not much 


to be depended on; an open utuation being the 
belt at all times of the ſeaſon. | 

For producing a conſtant ſucceſſion, make it a rule 
to ſow as ſoon as the laſt appears above ground; and 
repeat this till the firſt of Auguſt. The early white 


Dutch is generally ſown for the Summer crops, and 
the yellow for Winter, for table and market uſe, 
in which caſe they are generally ſown broad caſt, and 


thinned out to from nine to twelve inches apart. 
The fly is often very troubleſome, but as they only 


prey for a few days; on the infant plants, the moſt 
effectual way to ſecure a crop is to ſow thick, thereby 
ſatiating them. Nevertheleſs, they frequently deſtroy 
them in patches, and ſome in that caſe, ſow again 
on the ſame ſpot; but this is ſeldom attended with 
ſucceſs, as they are either deſtroyed again by the 
fly, or do not keep pace with the other part of the 
crop, ſo as to make it an object of trouble. 


Before concluding this chapter, I would obſerve, 


that all ſeeds and plants ſhould be committed to the 


ground as turned over, or as ſoon after as conven- 
jency will permit. It is then in the moſt active 


ſtate, and vegetation inſtantly commences. Neither 


ſhould ground ever be digged in a very wet ſtate, 
except, perhaps, in fallowing. 


CHAP. 


CUAPTER v. 


CULTURE OF SALLADS AND H ERBE. 


SECTION L 
SALLADS, 
Chervid, Crefs, and Muſtard. 


ESE articles: are raiſed much in the ſame 

manner; and where there is the conveniency 
of a hot bed 1 or hot-houſe of any deſcription, 
with the addition of a few boxes, tubs, or large pots, 
may be had every day in the year, in abundance, by 
the trouble of ſowing once a week, or ten days, as 
occaſion ſholl require. — To ſay more of then: would 
be trifling with time, 


Endive. 
Although I have ranked this vegetable as a fallad, it 


is alſo frequently uſed in the kitchen; and by many 


is much in demand. 
It 
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It ſucceeds beſt on a light, ary, loam. On wet 
land, it ſeldom fails to rot in autumn. Neither ſhould 
the ground be manured for this crop. 

For the firſt crop, ſow of any of the kinds, i in a light 
open ſpot, about the firſt of June, and plant about 
the firſt or middle of July, in rows from fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart, and nine in the row, in an o- 
pen expoſure. For a full crop, ſow alfo of any of the 
kinds as above, about the middle of July, and alfo 
plant as above, about the. middle or latter end of Au- 
guſt. %%% 8 5 

Keep the plants clean of weeds, and let them be 


earthed up at two or three different times, in order to 


blanch the leaves. This is alſo effected by tying them 

up, but in wet ſeaſons they are apt to rot. Endive 
may be ſucceſsfully preſerved in winter, by being laid 
in dry ſand, in the cellar, ſhed, or under a frame and 


A &c. 


Indian Creſs 


Is often uſed in ſallads, and makes a beautiful gar- 
niſn. The flowers are the uſ-ful part for this pur- 
poſe, and the ſeeds make a fine pickle. Any foil. 
will anſwer, and the moſt eligible ſituation is againſt 
a dead fence, or unſightly wall, which it will ra- 
pidly cover and beautify, x. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing, is any time from the mid- 
dle of February to the firſt of June, in drills an inch 
deep, and in manner of peas, &c. 


Lettuce, 
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Lettuce, 


| Is ſucceſsfully cultivated on all foils, in all ſitu- 
* ations, and almoſt at all ſeaſons. The times of ſow- 
ing are from January to October, at intervals of, 


from one to four weeks, according to the feaſon and 


demand ; and of planting, from the firſt of February, 
to the firſt of November, at intervals alſo as above. 


The kinds are numerous; and thoſe moſt to be 


preferred, are the true green coſs, hardy green, and 


brown Dutch, for ſtanding the winter. Theſe are 


to be planted in October, or beginning of November, 


at the bottom of a wall or other fence having a ſouth 
aſpect and dry bottom; or under a frame and lights, 
hand glaſſes, border in the peach or vine houſe, &c. 
Ke. in which caſe they are to be duly refreſhed with 
Water, have air freely admitted to them in freſh wea- 
ther, and detended from ſevere froſts, or blanching 


rains. 


Parſſey, 


Is both uſed as a fallad, and in the kitchen, and is 


in conſtant demand. Some force it in hot-beds, &c. 
but a winter ſtore is better ſecured by covering with 


a frame and lights, or hand-glaſſes, part of the preced- 
ing ſummer crop; which, for this purpoſe, ſhould be 
| fown about the firſt of June. Other crops are to be 

ſown in beds, or rows round the quarters, walks, 
&c. from the firſt of February to this time, as circum- 
ſtances ſhall direct, and of the kinds moſt in demand. 


Purſlane, 
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Purſlane, 


May alſo be raiſed in all reſpects, in manner of 


cher vil, creſs, &c. Being of a ſucculent nature, it likes 
a dry ſand the beſt. It does not ſtand froſt well, and 


therefore ſhould not be ſown out of doors, ſooner 


than the firſt of March. 


Radiſb, 


Is plentifully produced on all ſoils, and is ſown 
from January to September, with equal ſucceſs, at in- 
tervals of, from one to three weeks. The ſhort-top 
and ſalmond, are moſt proper for early ſpring ; the 
white and red turgip, for ſummer ; and the black Spa- 
niſh for winter uſe ; but all the three laſt will ſtand 
the winter in general, and for this purpoſe thould be 

fown on light ſoil, about the firſt of September. 
In the latter end of ſpring, the ſhot-top, and fal- 


mond kinds frequently get ſticky, and run for ſeed 
ſooner than ſucceſſional crops can be got forward, in 
ſultry weather. To remedy this inconveniency in 
great meaſure, it may be gratifying to the admirers 


of this ſallad to know, that by cloſely pinching off 
the tops, drawing them upwards half an inch, ſo that 


the tap-fibres be juſt broke, and letting them remain 


till wanted, they will keep freſh and good above a 


week afterwards, until the ſucceſſional crops come for- 


ward. 
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SECTION u. 
POT HERBS. 
Bafjil. | 


This is a tender exotic, and requires artificial heat 


tO forward it in Ipring. About the firſt of March, 
ſow, either on a gentle dung heat, in a vine or peach- 
houſe, or, as hinted in page 8, in rich, light mould; 


and tranſplant, when fit, on a well expoſed, zich, 
light ſpot of ground, in rows a foot alunder, and three 
inches in the row. 

Such part as is to be kept for winter uſe, is to be 


cut over, ſo ſoon as in full flower, and gradually 


dried 1 in an open ſhed, &c. 


Fennel, 


May either be raiſed from ſeed, or propagated by 
flips of the root. It will grow freely, in any ſoil that 
is not very ſtiff. —A few plants of it will erve a large 


Marigold, 


Is to be ſown in the ſpring months, in two or three 
ſucceſſions, from the middle of ok to the firſt 
of May. The flowers only are uſeful. 


Marjoram, Savory and Thyme. 


The ſame culture anſwers all. Sow in beds of 
light earth, in a free ſituation, about the middle of 
82 March 
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March, or firſt of April. If the knotted marjoram, 

or ſweet ſavory are wanted early, a little may be raiſed 

in manner of the baſil as above. Green thyme, pot 
marjoram, and winter ſavory, may be kept freſh all 
winter, if required, by being ſheltered with hand- 

_ glaſſes, a frame and lights, &c. but when properly 
dried, they have the ſame effect in ſoup, broth, &c. 

and this is ſeldom praQtifed. Theſe laſt a are : moſt ge- 
1 propagated * * 55 


Mi int. 


That! is, foam, or ſpear-mint, is propagated moſt 
ſpeedily by flips of the root. The ſeaſon is March 
or April. It may either be planted in rows, nine or 
ten inches aſunder, or on four foot beds. Rich light 

loam will produce it in higheſt perfection. 15 
If it is wanted early, a little forced on a flight 

dung: heat, in manner of aſparagus, either under a 

frame and lights, or hand-glaſſes, will generally ſerve 

til it comes in the natural ground. 


| Bags: 


This plant is propagated, her by ſlips of the root, 
or by cuttings with facility. For the former method, 
March, or September is the ſeaſon. For the latter, 
any time from May, to Auguſt. Sage thrives, and 
alſo ſtands the winter beſt in lightiſh, ſandy loam, 
and a free-expoſure. Its leaves, for winter uſe, are to 


be cut when full in flower, and gradually- dried in 
a ſhed, dec. 


. 
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| Sorrel 


Will grow almoſt any where, nor is it eaſily eradi- 
cated from the ſoil afterwards. Slips planted in 
March, or indeed any tigne, will not fail to grow vi- 

goroully. 5 - 


Tarragon, 


| What has been faid above will apply here, except 
that tarragon will ſometimes, if in a wet ſituation, 
periſh i in winter. 


@. „ 


GHAP. 


: ON THE ROTATION OF CROPS. | 


| A 81 in agriculture, ſo in gardening, a proper rota- 


tion of crops is of great importance, and the 


reaſonable and uſeful practice of cropping a part of 


their ground every ſeaſon, with ſome of the ſpecies of 
grain or graſſes, is becoming prevalent among market 
gardeners ; which, beſides being uſeful for their 


cattle, is found of infinite advantage to their ground. 
This matter, however, can by no means be ſo ef- 
fectually accompliſhed in the garden as in the farm, 


lor theſe reaſons: it is ſmaller, and the articles to be 


cultivated are much more numerous, and alſo more a- 
kin to one another. 
The different articles, however, might with pro- 


priety be claſſed in this caſe, as, Brocoli, Cabbage, 


Cauliflower, and Savoys; Beans, French-beans, and 
Peas; Carrot, Beet, Parſnip, and Turnip; Leeks, O- 
nions, Shallots, &c. Cellery, Endive, and Lettuce, 
&c. &c. 
Cellery is an excellent preparative for aſparagus, 
onions, or cauliflower ; turnip, © or potatoes, for cab- 
bage 
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bage or greens ; brocoli or cabbage, for beans or 
peas ; cauliflower, for onions, leeks, or turnip ; al- 


paragus land that has lain long, for carrot or pota- 


toes; (currant, gooſberry, raſpberry, and ſtrawberry 
land, may anſwer the ſame purpoſe) ; turnip, for cet- 


lery or endive ; peas, &c. for clover, as a reſtorative, 
with which barley or oats might be ſown. 
In this latter caſe, however, the two preceding 


erops ſhould not be manured, as otherwiſe, at leaſt 


in moſt inſtances, the barley, &c. would be apt to 


grow rank; to the detriment of the clover. 


After the land has lain one or two ſeaſons thus, 


it will again be fit for the reception of an eſculent 
crop, of any kind, as carrot, aſparagus, potatoes, &. 


Clover, with barley or oats, may alfo very proper- 
ly be laid down as a reſtorative for land of any kind, 
which hath been long under eſculent crops without 


a proper change, and 1 is conſequently foul and canker- 
ing. 


If it is ſuffered to lie two ſeaſons, the land will a- 


: gain be prepared for culinary vegetables of any kind. 


As a change for land as above, and which cannot 
be ſpared from eſculent crops above one ſeaſon, a 
crop of barley, oats, rye, or wheat, as a cleanſer, may 


be advantageouſly taken; which will, in great mea- 
ſure refreſh, reſtore, and again render it fit for the 
produce of wholeſome kitchen vegetables. 


In all caſes, a ſtudied rotation is to be adviſed, and 


ſuch an one as that no crop of the ſame claſs may 


immediately follow another. For the more effectual 
accompliſhment of which, the garden ſhould be regu- 
larly divided into quarters, numbered, and a journa] 
kept 
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9 


kept, wherein is recorded what reſpects the cropping; 


nin, trenching or fallowing of each of them.— 


Thus: — 

„No. 1. 0 Subtrenched Aber aſparagus, be 
carrot, without manure. Winter fallowed. (1794. ) 
Early cauliflower, with a moderate dunging, 2d Mar, . 
Vellow turnip, with a compoſt dreſſing, 20th July. 


(1795). Onions, without manure, 8th Feb. cabbage, 


with a light dunging, 5th Oct. (1796.) Charleton 


peas, for a late crop, without . manure, 1oth June; 
trenched three ſpit deep, in Dec. winter fallowed. 
' (1797:) Potatoes, with a moderate dunging, 20th 
March. German greens, without manure, 10th Sept.; 7 
: Intended tor leeks next June. 
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